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Peace Bond ’’—A Gilt-Edged Investment 


MILLION dollar issue of “peace bonds,” an 

“investment in peace,” offered to the American 

people by the National Council for Prevention of 
War with thirty-one affiliated organizations, went on 
sale Monday, September 16, 1935. These bonds are not 
redeemable in cash, and do not pay interest. They 
bear the pledge “that the sum represented hereby will 
be faithfully used for the development of a more ade- 
quate peace movement throughout the United States, 
having as its objective the 
prevention of war.” Leading 
peace agencies, labor and farm 
organizations, clubs and 
churches will join in selling 
the bonds, which range in de- 
nomination from $1 to $100. 
A bond salesman receives no 
commission. 

Senator Gerald P. Nye, 
chairman of the Senate Mu- 
nitions Investigation Commit- 
tee, launched this campaign 
by buying the first peace 
bond from Miss Jeannette 
Rankin, first woman elected to 
Congress, who voted against 
the World War in 1917. 

Attached to each bond are 
three coupons, one of which 
gives the purchaser an oppor- 
tunity to register his vote on 
five issues, as in the recent 
British peace poll that brought 11,000,000 replies last 
spring. He may vote “Yes” or “No” on the follow- 
ing questions: (1) “Should we prohibit the private 
manufacture of munitions for profit?’’; (2-a) “Should 
our neutrality legislation, applying equally to all belli- 
gerents, be continued ?”’, (2-b) “be strengthened to in- 
clude loans and credits?”; (3) “Should we abolish the 
compulsory feature of military training in educational 
Institutions ?”; (4) “Do you support drastic reduction 
of military and naval armaments by international agree- 
ment?” (5) “Should the United States join the League 
of Nations, avoiding all commitments to the use of 
armed force?” 

The issuance of peace bonds at this time was deter- 


A Prayer for the 
Peace of the World 


Almighty God, from whom all 
thoughts of truth and peace proceed; 
kindle, we pray Thee, in the hearts 
of all men the true love of peace; 
and guide with Thy true and peace- 
able wisdom those who take counsel son. 
for the nations of the earth: that in 
tranguility Thy Kingdom may go 
forward, till the earth is filled with 
the knowledge of Thy love; through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


—Federal Council Bulletin 


mined upon by the National Council for Prevention of 
War, according to Frederick J. Libby, its executive 
secretary, because “while most of the American people 
are for peace and against war, only a comparatively 
few thousand are doing anything practical about it. 
The organized peace movement is weaker than it ought 
to be in consequence. The peace bond is an opportu- 
nity for the hosts of men and women, young and old, 
that are in churches, clubs, and communities every- 
where to do something prac- 
tical to prevent another war. 

“The billion dollars our 
government is spending this 
year for military purposes on 
the army and navy represent 
a tax of $8.00 per head on 
every man, woman, and child 
in our country. The proposed 
million dollars for peace 
would be a contribution aver- 
aging less than a penny a per- 
But this million dollars 
injected in the veins of the 
peace movement right now will 
go far towards building an 
adequate peace force to stem 
the drift towards war.” 

The affiliated organizations 
of the National Council are: 
American Association of Uni- 

versity Women. 

National Board Y.W.C.A. 
National Education Association. 

‘National Council of Jewish Women. 

National Women’s Trade Union League. 

Women’s International League for Peace and Freedom. 
American Federation of Teachers. 

American Friends Service Committee. 

American School Citizenship League. 

Church of the Brethren, Board of Christian Education. 
Committee on Militarism in Education. 

Fellowship of Reconciliation. 

General Alliance of Unitarian Women, Committee on 

Social Service. 

General Conference of the Religious Society of Friends. 
(Continued on page 661) 
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Has Religion Any Future in Russia? 


By DR. WALTER VAN KIRK 


(Eprtror’s Nore: Rumors of a religious revival in Russia and a slowing up of the anti-religious campaign by 
Soviet officials sent Dr. Walter Van Kirk, secretary of the Department of International Justice and Goodwill of 
the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America, to Russia on a tour of investigation. Dr. Van Kirk 
gives herewith his findings.) 


HAVE just returned from Russia and I have the 

distinct impression that before very long that coun- 

try will be, in the main, a godless and a churchless 
land. Organized religion in the land of the Soviets 
is on the way out. There can be little if any doubt 
of this. On every side, in Russia, one sees unmis- 
takable evidences of the liquidation of religion. 

The Soviet government is the sworn enemy of re- 
ligion. While in Moscow I stood before the old Duma 
building on one side of which there is inscribed the 
legend “Religion is the Opiate of the People.” Every 
day this inscription is read and believed by thousands. 
Within a stone’s throw of Moscow’s famous “Red 
Square” I saw the site formerly occupied by the Church 
of the Saviour. This church had been leveled to the 
ground to make way for the proposed “Palace of the 
Soviets.”” I spent a Sunday travelling from the Polish 
border to the capital city of the Communists. The 
calendar told me it was Sunday but the peasants and 
workers seemed to be wholly unaware that this par- 
ticular day was the Lord’s day. They were in the 
fields pitching hay or threshing wheat. From my train 
window I saw hundreds of men and women at work in 
lumber camps and in railroad yards. As I travelled 
through the villages I saw innumerable churches where 
once the peasants, on Sunday, worshipped the God of 
their fathers. But the churches were neglected. They 
had been stripped of their crosses; windows were 
broken and their general appearance was one of aban- 
donment and of desolation. 


Onty Op PEoPLE WorsHIP 

There are, to be sure, a number of churches in Russia 
still open and doing business. I visited some of these 
churches. What I saw, however, only confirmed my 
impression that the U.S.S.R. is going godless. The 
worshippers were mainly old people. I saw very few 
young people in the churches. This, to my mind, is 
the most convincing evidence of the decadence of re- 
ligion in Russia. The present youth generation in 
Russia is the youth generation of the communist revolu- 
tion. These youngsters have been brought up on a 
diet of atheism. They are strongly anti-religious. 
They do not believe in God. They have no use for 
the Churches. I talked with many of these young 
people. They laughed at me when I sought to inter- 
pret religion as something more than creeds and 
dogmas. They replied that they were through with 
God, with religion, and with the institutions of re- 
ligion. One day I visited a kindergarten where I 
found nearly a hundred little children. I asked these 
children what they thought about God, and I was 
politely informed by these little'ones that there was no 
God. I was astounded. In the schools, on the play- 
ground, in the factories, in the parks of recreation, 
and on the streets, I inquired of the young people re- 


garding their attitude toward religion. The answer in- 
variably was the same: “Religion is dead.” There 
can hardly be, under these circumstances, any future 
for: organized religion in the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics. 


PrIESsts EXILED AND SLAIN 


Despite the constitutional guarantees of religious 
freedom, the church in Russia is persecuted in many 
ways. It is a matter of common knowledge that hun- 
dreds of priests have been slain while hundreds of 
others have been sent into exile. Still others have just 
disappeared and God alone knows where they are or 
what they are doing. A worker who frequents church 
is discriminated against in various ways. He cannot 
be a member of the Communist party until he formally 
disavows belief in religion and in the church. The 
priests are reduced to a state of beggary. All profes- 
sional ecclesiastics have been disfranchised and they 
are not, for this reason, permitted to engage in labor 
of any kind. Nor are the pastors of the evangelical 
churches permitted to propagandize their respective 
faiths. Of 300 Lutheran pastors in pre-revolution 
days, only thirty remain. A little way out of Moscow 
I passed a forced labor camp where I was told a num- 
ber of Lutheran pastors were working at the point of 
a bayonet. 

Anti-religious museums abound on every hand. I 
visited one of these museums in Moscow. Religion is 
caricatured in ways that cannot but provoke strong 
atheistic tendencies Ikons and other church treasures 
have been confiscated and are on sale in the hotel 
bargain counters. I walked through a number of rural 
villages some five hundred miles southeast of Moscow. 
I saw a church that had been converted into a store 
house for the local commune. I visited in the homes 
of the peasants and, when I asked about religion, I 
was told that only the old and feeble-minded had any 
interest in the things of God. I happened on a Sun- 
day to be in one of the rural villages in the wheat belt 
of southeastern Russia. I wanted to go to church 
and to church I went. 


No Future For RELIGION 


I had to travel for miles in a Ford truck since the 
churches in the immediate neighborhood were closed. 
The service was attended by a mere handful of peo- 
ple. I talked with the local priest and the first ques- 
tion which I put to him was this: What is ithe future 
for religion in Russia? And without a moment’s hesi- 
tation the priest replied, “There is no future for re- 
ligion in Russia.” I asked this aged man of God 
whether or not any priests were being trained for the 
ministry. His answer was a solemn negative. 

Training for the priesthood is strictly forbidden by 

(Continued on page 646) 
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Myles Coverdale 


and the First Printed 


English Bible 


By EZRA SQUIER TIPPLE, D. D., L.H.D., 


President Emeritus, Drew University 


HE English Bible has a distinction all its own. 
T The familiar judgment of Macaulay, “The Eng- 

lish Bible—a book which, if everything else in 
our language should perish, would alone suffice to 
show the whole extent of its beauty and power,” is so 
well known as almost to make necessary an apology for 
repeating it. Yet, as this year brings the four hun- 
dredth anniversary of the first complete printed Eng- 
lish Bible. it will help to remind us of our precious 
heritage, and the man whose name it bears—Myles 
Coverdale. And who was this Myles Coverdale? 


It is probable that his surname was taken from the 
district where he was born, Cover-dale, in what is 
called Richmondshire in the North Riding. The exact 
date of his birth is uncertain. It is now given as 
“about 1488,” though it may have been somewhere 
near 1485. He died in 1568-9, having come to a 
goodly age, well beyond four-score years, much ad- 
mired, and followed by all the Puritans. 


From his childhood he was a student, given to learn- 
ing, eager, diligent, having a sturdy purpose and a 
tenacious memory. He studied philosophy and theo- 
logy at Cambridge, had an ever-growing circle of ac- 
quaintances, such as Sir Thomas More, Erasmus, and 
Thomas Cromwell, long his influential friend. 


Some time after Coverdale entered the convent of 
Austin friars at Cambridge, the famous Robert Barnes 
became its prior. When the latter was later arrested 
on a charge of heresy, Coverdale went with him to 
London to assist him in drawing up his defense. 
Later, leaving the convent, he assumed the habit of a 
secular priest and began at once to preach against con- 
fession and the veneration of images. The intimate 
facts concerning the life of Coverdale are rather ob- 
scure. An undated letter to Thomas Cromwell, prior 
at least to 1527, gives a hint of his religious inclina- 
tions and perhaps of his activities. In this letter he 
writes that, “I begyne to taste of Holy Schryptures.” 
It is impossible to account for his movements between 
1528 and 1535; but it is more than probable that most 
of the time was spent abroad. It has been asserted 
that, in 1529, he was at Hamburg, assisting Tyndale 
in his translation of the Pentateuch; but the evidence 
is of doubtful value. 


_He was writing, however, or translating in these 
silent years; for, in 1534, he brought out two books, 
both translations, Ye Olde God and the Newe, and 





MYLES COVERDALE 


Paraphrase Upon the Psalms. Beyond question he had 
begun the work of translating the Scriptures into Eng- 
lish, which came to a glorious consummation in 1535 
in the first complete printed English Bible. 


In the history of the English Bible there are two 
outstanding names, William Tyndale and Myles Cov- 
erdale. While this article has to do primarily with the 
latter, the former has so large a place in the story of 
the English Bible that his name commands reverence, 
inasmuch as his was the first printed New Testament. 
Appearing in 1525, it was so eagerly sought after that 
people went about saying that “the conscience of Eng- 
land has found a new king.” 


Coverdale, undoubtedly, owed much to Tyndale, 
building in large measure upon what had already been 
done by his predecessor. But he had genius and abil- 
ity all his own. Nearly half a century ago, H. W. 
Hoare, an English writer, made this striking compari- 
son between Coverdale and Tyndale: “If the latter 
be the Hercules among our Biblical laborers, the 
former is certainly the Orpheus. Diffident and re- 
tiring in disposition, of delicate susceptibility, literary 
dexterity and resource, with a wonderful ear for ca- 
dence and rhythm, it is to Coverdale we owe much of 
the beautiful music which ‘seems to well up out of the 
perennial springs of our Authorized Version. ‘Cast me 
not away from thy presence, and take not thy Holy 
Spirit from me’ ; ‘Thou, Lord, in the beginning hast laid 
the foundation of the earth; and the heavens are the 
works of thine hands. They shall perish, but thou shalt 
endure: they all shall wax old as doth a garment; and 
as a vesture shalt thou change them, and they shall 
be changed: but thou art the same, and thy years 
shall not fail.’ Where can we find anything more per- 
fect, unless it be in passages scattered up and down 
in our Prayer-book version of the Psalms, which is al- 
most wholly, or in the Isaiah of our Bibles, which is 
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very largely, from the hand of this beautiful trans- 
lator? But, though contrasted with Tyndale in the 
main features of his chaaracter, he is also his in- 
dispensable literary complement, standing in relation 
to him as gentleness does to strength, pliability and 
grace to robustness and vigor, modesty to self-con- 
fidence.” 

To the study of the English Scriptures he gave prac- 
tically his entire life. He wrote or translated numerous 
tracts and books, some twenty-six in all; but his chief 
distinction is that the first complete Bible printed in 
English bears his name. It is this achievement which 
the present year commemorates. It may be, as is often 
said, that his translation'as a work of scholarship does 
not rank with that of some other translators; but he 
accomplished what no other person prior to 1535 had 
done. He translated and published a Bible in the 
English language. The publisher and place of print- 
ing of the 1535 Bible have always been a mystery. 
These facts are not of primary importance. Coverdale 
was the inspiring genius of the enterprise. The place 
may have been Zurich, Frankfort, Cologne, or Paris, 
what matters it? The work of translation was prob- 
ably done at Antwerp, and the volume was probably 
printed on the press of Froschover in Zurich. In the 
Version there is no definite mention of the original 
Hebrew and Greek texts. Coverdale was not without 
some knowledge of both these languages, but was much 
less well-equipped in this respect than Tyndale, as 
Coverdale modestly acknowledges. He knew German 
and Latin extremely well, and a little French. The 
five “interpreters,” which he said that he used, are 
thought to have been the Vulgate, the Latin version 
of Pagninus, part of Luther’s translation, the Zurich 
version, and Tyndale’s Pentateuch and New Testa- 
ment. His knowledge and ability seem to have been 
unquestioned. He was employed by Thomas Crom- 
well to assist in the Great Bible of 1539, which was or- 
dered to be placed in all English churches. The text 
of this is largely that of the Bible of John Rogers, 


brought out in 1537 under the name of Thomas Mat- 
thew, of which the Old Testament from Ezra to 
Malachi and the Apocrypha were substantially Cover- 
dale’s own. The New Testament and the first part of 
the Old Testament were very closely Tyndale’s. 

In 1558, Coverdale may have had a share in the 
preparation of the Geneva version of the Scriptures, 
but the evidence is not conclusive. For the remain- 
der of his life, he was actively concerned in the wider 
circulation of the Bible. 

Myles Coverdale was one of the leading figures dur- 
ing the progress of the reformed opinions in England 
and on the Continent. By his marriage, which natu- 
rally was regarded as a protest against the doctrine 
of celibacy of the priesthood, he became identified com- 
pletely with the reforming party. He was appointed 
Bishop of Exeter in 1551, and the vigorous Protestant- 
ism of western England in the reign of Elizabeth was 
undoubtedly greatly aided by his powerful preaching 
and influence. On Mary’s accession to the throne, 
1553, he was deprived of his bishopric and ordered 
to London, though later he was permitted to leave for 
Denmark. 

In 1554 he signed a remarkable confession of faith 
in conjunction with other Protestant bishops and 
martyrs imprisoned in London. Following the signa- 
ture of the others, is annexed the notable declaration: 
“To these things above said do I, Myles Coverdale, 
late bishop of. Exeter, consent and agree with these, 
mine afflicted brethren, being prisoners. Mine own 
hand, M. C.” 

This man, modest, conscientious, laborious, a thor- 
oughly honest and good man, who had a considerable 
share in the introduction of German spiritual culture 
to English readers in the second quarter of the six- 
teenth century, a consistently Protestant reformer, the 
church of the present day does well to honor both for 
the first Bible printed in English and for many of the 
most cherished phrasings of beautiful and tender pas- 
sages of the Scriptures. 





Has Religion any Future in Russia? 
(Continued from page 644) 


the Soviet authorities. It is obvious that, if no men 
are being trained for the ministry, the ministry will 
languish and the few remaining churches will die. 
The offering at this particular church service consisted 
of five pieces of black bread, four green apples, and 
an egg. I asked the priest what he would do when 
he had eaten his bread, apples, and egg and he un- 
blushingly told me that he would visit among the 
homes of the faithful and beg for food. While I was 
talking with the priest, the head of the local Soviet 
walked into the altar room, unannounced and unin- 
vited. The priest gave me a warning look and I 
knew that the time for further questions had passed. 
There is little, if anything, to be gained by arguing 
that the churches in Russia are being persecuted for 


the reason that they deserve to be persecuted. ‘The 
churches, not only in Russia but elsewhere, have too 
often been on the side of the “haves” and against the 
“have-nots.” But the anti-religious movement in 
Russia has gone far beyond an attempted correction 
of the abuses formerly practiced by the church. Russia 
is in the business of getting rid of religion as well as 
of ecclesiasticism. It is precisely at this point that 
one is made to wonder what the final outcome of this 
anti-religious campaign will be. For myself, I do not 
believe that God can permanently be shoved off the 
stage of human affairs. But in what form religion 
will survive in Russia, if it survives, is a secret which 
only the future can make clear. 


N. C. J. C. News Service, Copyright. 
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The Children of Our Church 


The homes for the fatherless and motherless children of our Church have a place all their 
own in our hearts. Here is a cause peculiarly our own. These children are members of our 
household. We remember the day when our Lord took the children in His arms and blessed 
them. Today, the Church is the body of Christ, and our hands are His—to do His work. 
Is any work nearer to His heart than this? 


We say the child is our greatest asset. These are Christ’s assets. Will we prove faith- 
ful stewards in our dealings with them? 


The men and women in charge of these homes are having a strenuous task to meet en- 
larged demands with diminished resources. Thanksgiving Day and the Sunday following are 
the times when we may have a share in ministering to the least of these in His name, just as 
Christmas is the time for the offering for Ministerial Relief. 


To be the father of my son I never thought a lot of love 
Is not enough. I must be more. That always only loved its own. 
God has not given me but one— We never find the boundaries of 
A thousand children pass my door, The love of God that we have known. 
For I, the old, the wise, the tall, © And surely children should not find 
Must be the father of them all. That only to our own we're kind. 


—Douglas Mal'ock. 


Orphans’ Homes and Schools of the 
Presbyterian Church, U. I 








Institution Location Controlled by 
Presbyterian Home for Children___-_-__------_---------- Talladega, Ala......--- Synod of Alabama. 
E. B. Robinson, B. D., Supt. 
Grandfather Orphans” Tome. -............--.-t--...- Banner Elk, N. C.....-- Presbyteries of Concord 
Edgar H. Tufts, B. S., Supt. and Holston. 
RI IRS pt ER ee a eee Black Mountain, N. C.--Presbytery of Asheville. 
J. H. Gruver, B. S., B. D., Supt. 
The Bachman Memorial School and Home_-_------------ Pate, THR. 3 383s Presbytery of Knoxville. 
S. M. Wolfe, A. B., B. D. 
Lewiscott Presbyterian Homeé......................---- Big Stone Gap, Va._--- - Synod of Appalachia. 
Miss Blanche Garrett, Supt. 
Vera Lloyd Presbyterian Home for Children_----...------ Monticello, Ark......--- Synod of Arkansas. 
Mrs. J. G. Williamson, Supt. 
Synodical Presbyterian Orphanage------------------,--Anchorage, Ky...------- Synod of Kentucky. 
Robert G. Haney, Supt. 
Polat Guiana eee Columbus, Miss.-_-----~-- Synods of Mississippi and 
John F. Frierson, Supt. Louisiana. 
Presbyterian Orphanage of Missouri_._-__-------------- Farmington, Mo._-----.. Synods of Mo., U. S. and 
Mrs. W. S. Stinson, Supt. U. S. A. | 
Presbyterian ‘Orplsame’ “Mowe. i5...25.. ..........0.-.<.- Barium Springs, N. C.--Synod of N. C. 
Joseph B. Johnston, B. S.. Supt. | 
Goodland Indian Orphanage______--_-_--_.----------- Goodland, Okla._.------ Synod of Oklahoma. 
E. D. Miller, A. B., M. E., Supt. 
‘Winoumienlll I is oir i ned Cheesy BC. ook Synods of §. C., Fla., and 
L. Ross Lynn, A. B., D. D., Supt. Ga. 
Monroe Harding Children’s Home...........-...----.-- Nashville, Tenn...----- Synod of Tennessee. 
Miss E. J. Fuller, Supt. 
Southwestern Presbyterian Home and School for Orphans--Itasca, Texas_--------- Synods of Texas and 
Pat E. Hooks, Supt. Okla. 
Presbyterian Qeokeane’ Memie............_.._.........- Lynchburg, Va.--------- Synod of Virginia. 
Wm. Megginson, B. D., Supt. 
i Ra lees, 0 A A as Lewisburg, W. Va..-----Synod of West Virginia. 


Robert K. Robinson, Supt. 
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Foreign Mission Week of Prayer and 
Self-Denial--- November 3-10 


By EGBERT W. SMITH 


As we approach the Prayer and Self-Denial Week appointed by our General Assembly, let us 
note certain gladdening facts: ; 

1. The debt of $359,277, four years ago, is now $275,700, a reduction of $83,577. A fourth 
of this reduction was due to the sale of some property in Mexico and to a surplus left from the 
China Emergency Fund raised in 1928. 

2. Last year’s reports show an increase in the number of students in mission schools, from 
44,431 to 59,990; of our Sunday-school members, from 111,515 to 115,743; of our communicants, 
from 63,445 to 69,956—though this latter total takes no account of the tens of thousands turned 
over through the years to native presbyteries and no longer included in our reports. Last year’s 
new converts ‘numbered 7,258, more than in any year except the year before, these last two years 
showing 15,641 new disciples, a larger number than in any other two years of our mission his- 
tory. 

3. Most gladdening is the present unprecedented readiness, and in many regions eagerness, 
of the native peoples to hear the gospel. This explains the remarkable increase of converts, de- 
spite our greatly reduced missionary force and income. But for this reduction the increase 
would have been far larger. 

4. Thankful we should be for the marvelous spirit of self-sacrifice that God has given to 
our missionaries and native Christians. Regarding the latter, our missionary letters make con- 
tinual mention of their noble and touching sacrifices, even to stinting themselves in needed food 
to keep the work going. About their own privations, our missionaries are slow to speak or write. 
But I personally know that to the extreme limit of self-denial they have gone in giving, sacri- 
ficing, suffering to keep their beloved work going forward. 

5. Thankful we should be that here and there throughout our home Church there are Barn- 
abases and Marys who gladly give their property and their precious things to obey their Saviour’s 
command and send the light to the multitudes in our Foreign Parish who are living, groping, dy- 
ing in the ‘dark. . 

But while these facts should awaken our praise and thanksgiving, there are other facts which 
we should consider thoughtfully, humbly, prayerfully, on our knees before God: 

1. While last year’s Foreign Mission income of $626,837 showed a slight increase over the 
previous year, it was almost exactly half the accustomed receipts five years before. No wonder 
our missionaries and native Christians have had to pinch themselves to the bone to keep their 
beloved work going forward. 

2. From fewness of new missionaries sent out, our missionary force has fallen from 516 to 
395, and has largely become a middle-aged and elderly group, whose heroic endeavor to make 
= their losses by extra work has meant steadily increasing overstrain, ill health, and break- 

owns. 

3. Our halved income and dwindling force disable our missionaries from seizing the present 
unprecedented opportunities for extending their work and entering vast new areas ready, wait- 
ing, and often eager to hear the gospel. 

Writes one missionary, “Villages that two years ago were hostile to visiting missionaries are 
now begging for the gospel and begging in vain.” 

. Another, “Last month, at a town where we have but three church members, there were 350 
people out to hear the gospel who begged us to return often. This or better could be multi- 
plied many times over if we had more missionaries. Will you not send us more?” 
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Another, “We preached in the open air to hundreds of boys and girls who had never before 
in their lives heard the gospel. Other such needy localities we could not enter for lack of means. 
Can’t something be done about it?” 

Another, “The doors are wide open, the people ready to hear, and waiting to be taught.” 

Another, “The country is open to us as never before. There are hundreds of villages plead- 
ing for the chance to learn of Christ, and we are compelled to turn deaf ears to their entreaties.” 

This is the real tragedy that wrings the heart and breaks the strength of our missionaries. 

4, At this moment when every imaginable providence of God is shouting to us to go for- 
ward to the greatest sacrificial effort and the largest ingatherings ever known in our history, our 
Church has started a further retreat. Its Foreign Mission gifts from April 1 to September 1 
(this is written September 12) are $142,667, a smaller amount by $15,230 than for the same period 
last year. The retreat has begun. 

But we can turn it into a glorious advance; we can make this next year the most fruitful 
ever known in our work. How? By prayer and self-denial. 

We call on our pastors, the God-appointed leaders of our Israel, and on the officers of all 
our church organizations to make known these facts, to set the example, and to lead the way. 
On leadership hinges success or failure. Our Saviour’s eye is upon us. 

Let us show the self-denying Christlike spirit of that poor family which for months had 
been saving up every penny they could to buy themselves new clothes against the coming win- 
ter’s cold. But the whole amount thus saved they decided to give to Christ to preach His gospel 
to the benighted millions in our Foreign Parish, the mother saying to me: “They need Christ 


more than we need new winter clothes; so after prayer we have decided to make our old clothes 


last another winter.” 


Let us pray. Let every reader of this, right here and now, lift a prayer to God. Let every 
pastor lead the great congregation in prayer. Let every Sunday school lift up its voice in prayer. 
Let every auxiliary set apart a special season of prayer. Let the Men-of-the-Church and the 
Young People unite in prayer. To turn this retreat into a glorious forward march, let our whole 


Church get down on its knees in prayer. 





Have We Finished Our Task in Brazil? 


By J. R. WOODSON, Monte Santo, E. de Saéo Paulo, Brazil 


IXTY years ago the Southern Presbyterian Church 
undertook to do her part in the evangelizing of 
Brazil. Two young couples, Rev. and Mrs. E. E. 

Lane and Rev. and Mrs. G. N. Morton, set out for 
what was an all-but-unknown country. A handful of 
Northern Presbyterian and Methodist missionaries had 
preceded them by a few years. Protestantism was prac- 
tically unknown in all this vast land. Brazil was still 
tuled by Dom. Pedro, II, in many ways a liberal ruler 
who permitted Protestant propaganda but did not per- 
mit the construction of Protestant temples. Those of 
us who are trying to follow in their steps can best ap- 
preciate the spirit of true heroism with which these 
pioneers in Brazil set about the establishment of an 
evangelical church in this stronghold of Latin-Amer- 
ican Romanism. The number of missionaries of our 
own and of other denominations working in Brazil has 
always been small and the difficulties very great. But 
the evangelical church in Brazil today is one of the 
~~ _ one of the strongest churches in the missionary 
world. 

Protestantism has spread to all corners of this great 
land of Brazil. In all the great cities evangelical 
churches are firmly established and are carrying on 
with energy and enthusiasm. All through the interior 
there are scattered groups of evangelical Christians who 


are holding aloft the torch that they have received from 
the hands of the missionary or of the native pastor. 
And with what fine fidelity and inspiring loyalty these 
Brazilian Christians are carrying on in the face of the 
most trving difficulties and, oftentimes, bitter persecu- 
tion! If all missionaries were withdrawn from Brazil 
tomorrow, Protestantism would not die. 

But the missionary task in Brazil is far from done. 
Evangelical Christianity has taken root here in the 
land of the Southern Cross, but it would be little short 
of disastrous for the mother churches to withdraw their 
aid within the next twenty-five years. There are per- 
haps a million Protestants or adherents to Protestantism 
in Brazil, but there are more than forty-two million 
Brazilians! Protestants are still a pitifully small mi- 
nority, a suffering, and oftentimes bitterly persecuted 
minority. The Presbyterian Church would be untrue 
to these Brazilian brethren and untrue to the splendid 
group of men and women who have suffered and died 
for the Master in their efforts to lay the foundations of 
a great church in Brazil, if she did not continue to 
support loyally and sacrificially the Brazilian missions. 

I am thinking of our task from the point of view 
of the Sao Sebastiao «lo Paraiso field, in which I am 
now working. This is the oldest and the most evan- 
gelized field in the We . Brazil Mission. Eighteen 
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years ago Dr. R. D. Daffin entered the field and be- 
gan work. Brazilian ministers had already done some 
work, but there was only a handful of believers in this 
section. After Dr. Daffin came Dr. Lane, who gave 
nine years of consecrated service to this field. He was 
followed by Rev. George Hurst who worked for two 
years. What have these years of missionary service 
meant to the cause of Christ? The great and abiding 
results cannot be put on paper or listed in statistical 
tables. Hundreds of transformed lives, hope brought 
into despairing hearts, light shining in darkness—— 
these and many other intangible results cannot. be in- 
cluded in annual reports. But there are encouraging 
tangible results. In seven county seat towns evangelical 
Christianity has been established. In all but one, 
church buildings or good houses adapted for worship 
are owned by the congre- 
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what corresponds with counties at home. But the divi- 
sions are bigger than counties in the United States. 
There is a population of perhaps 150,000. There are 
still seven towns with an average population of 1,500 
in none of which is there any evangelical work. There 
are hundreds of country regions where no gospel ser- 
mon has ever been preached. Recently I visited one 
of these sections, some ten miles from where I live. 
A member of our church here who has relations there 
asked me to visit her people and preach. I found a 
very thickly settled section between two mountain 
ranges. Farm houses dotted the valley and mountain- 
sides. Here and there were large groups lounging and 
seeking some pastime. One group was picking cot- 
ton. Another was drinking at the country store. But 
when I arrived at the country home where I was to 

preach, I found more than 





gations. Every Sunday al- 
most a thousand people 
study in the nine Sunday 
schools. The Sao Sebas- 
tiao Church has sent three 
of her splendid young men 
into the ministry of the 
Presbyterian Church in 


one hundred and fifty peo- 
ple waiting to hear the ser- 


WEEK OF mon. Not more than four 
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for 


or five of them had ever 
heard the Old, Old Story. 
There is no church in all 
this section, either Catholic 
or Protestant. No religi- 





Brazil. One of her young 
men is now the mayor of 
the city. Many others are 
occupying positions of trust 
and honor. The money 
and effort spent in this 
missionary field have 
yielded most encouraging 
dividends. The ground 
work for a future presby- 
tery has been laid, and 
lasting influences have gone 
out to all parts of the 
church in Brazil. Num- 
berless young Brazilian 
ministers have received in- 
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Foreign Mission Preaching 
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ous service is ever held, ex- 
cept for an occasional mar- 
riage or baptismal service 
conducted by the priest who 
lives ten miles away. It 
is not too much to say that 
these people, who could be 
splendid Christians, are liv- 
ing in total spiritual dark- 


Foreign Mission Prayer and Prayer ness. What a joy it was to 
Groups preach to them! There 


they stood for an hour 
drinking in every word of 
the sermon. As I hurried 
back home from the eve- 





spiration and information 

of great value from the model Sunday school that was 
built up by Dr. and Mrs. Lane in Sao Sebastiao. It 
was this church that put on the first Vacation Church 
School in Brazil, a movement that is rapidly taking 
root in this country. 

But though so much has been done I am wondering 
if our task has been finished even in this most evan- 
* gelized field of our mission. Lack of missionaries and 
means to carry on the work that the mission has in 
hand will probably make it necessary to turn the field 
over at an early date to the Brazilian presbytery, but 
there is much to be done yet. When the missionary 
moves on, all of the support of the pastors, etc., will 
fall on the congregations. At this stage it is very diffi- 
cult for the native pastors to evangelize new areas. 

Let us look at the field. Here are eight counties, or 





ning service, there was joy 
in my heart, but sadness, 
too. I could not help thinking of the hundreds of other 
country communities in my field just like that one, 
where the gospel has never been preached. It is not the 
fault of the missionaries who have labored in this field 
that these areas have not been evangelized. No mission- 
ary is capable of spreading himself over eight big coun- 
ties to reach all these country sections. In a similar 
region in the United States there would be fifty or more 
ordained ministers and countless churches. Such a com- 
parison should be sufficient to prove that we have not 
finished our task in Brazil, when we remember too that 
I am describing one of the most evangelized sections in 
the interior of the country. 

Brazil needs and is worthy of your devoted and loyal 
support in the evangelizing of her people. The doors 
are wide open. Your missionaries are trying to do their 
part in finishing the task so heroically begun. 
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Some Fruits of Our Mission Work in 


North 


By LANGDON M. HENDERLITE, Garanhuns, E. 


EVERAL Sundays ago I had occasion to drop into 
S one of our Richmond churches during the Bible- 

class hour. Missions was the topic for the day 
and the leader had invited full discussions, calling upon 
all the members of the class to express their views. 
Many arguments in favor of the missionary enterprise 
were advanced, and many criticisms were voiced. 
Among the criticisms, this seemed to be held by a large 
portion of the men present that morning: That the re- 
turns of missionary labor were small; that the Church 
had been engaged in Foreign Missions for many years 
and the natives should now be held responsible to evan- 
gelize their own fields; that the Church at home should 
now either enter pioneer fields where the gospel is un- 
known or retire from her labors. The impression 
seemed to prevail in the minds of these good men that 
whatever converts had been made in the foreign field 
were either incapable of leadership or did not possess 
the evangelistic spirit and motive and the self-sacrifice 
that would impel them into a large program of native 
evangelism. 

The leader of the class introduced me as a visiting 
missionary from Brazil and asked me to make a few 
remarks. I began by saying that I was afraid that 
the good brethren did not subscribe to our Church 
papers and had not read our reports from the fields. 
During the few minutes at my disposal, I tried to tell 
the class of some of the fruits of our work, and some- 
thing of the number and quality of the native Church. 
In this article I will try to set forth some of the fruits 
of mission work in North Brazil, telling you something 
of the great native Presbyterian Church. 

When, a little over sixty years ago, the first mission- 
ary arrived in Pernambuco and began telling the gos- 
pel story to his neighbors and friends, little did he 
dream of the great fire of evangelism he was kindling. 
This first missionary, Rockwell Smith, was shortly fol- 
lowed by other pioneer missionaries, Butler, Thompson, 
Henderlite, and Porter. These men began from scratch 
sixty and forty years ago, through all the empire of 
Brazil, and very few if any in North Brazil had ever 
heard the gospel of Jesus Christ in its simplicity and 
purity. Through trying persecution, pain and suffering, 
and much self-denial, these men laid down the founda- 
tion for the glorious work that is today the native 
Presbyterian Church and the Mission’s work. Begin- 
ning in conversations across the counter as a purchase 
was made, then upon the street corners, then in the 
parlor of some humble residence, the work has grown 
until today the Synod of the North counts its member- 
ship in the ten thousands, with a small but well pre- 
pared and cultured ministry. 

As the number of converts began to increase under 
the evangelistic zeal of these first missionaries, and 
especially the zeal of the converts, and churches were 
organized, the absolute necessity of theological schools 


Brazil 


de Pernambuco, Brazil. (Now on furlough in U. S.) 


to train a native ministry was keenly realized by these 
missionaries and the natives. It is notable that the 
first theological school in North Brazil, organized as 
such, was through the initiative of a native minister, 
Senhor Martinho Oliveira, one of the first converts, who 
had received his theological training under Dr. Smith 
in his own home. Martinho died shortly after the 
seminary’s organization, and Henderlite was called to 
carry on Martinho’s work. During twenty years the 
seminary functioned in Dr. Henderlite’s home.  Fif- 
teen or eighteen years ago the seminary was turned over 
to the full jurisdiction of the native synod, and from 
that time to the present the native Church has had full 
jurisdiction. Today the seminary owns its own beau- 
tiful and adequate building, largely the gift of our 
Committee. The faculty is composed of cultured and 
prepared men who are recognized as such, not only 
in the Church but in all educational circles of Brazil. 
Over fifty young men have been prepared in this semi- 
nary. Twenty-two ministers are at present in the 
Synod of the North. Some are showing their age now, 
some have just graduated, but all without exception 
compare favorably with our finest cultured Southern 
Presbyterian ministers. These twenty-two are caring 
for at least forty-eight organized churches with many, 
many congregations, and preaching points too numerous 
to mention. The field is large, the laborers are few. 
Most of these ministers are my personal friends. I 
have watched them work. Without an exception they 
preach on an average of four or five times a week and 
are constantly engaged in their Lord’s business. They 
are men of judgment, capable of full leadership, and 
they are leading their church today in a great program 
of evangelism. 

Rev. Jeronymo Gueiros, D. D., member of the Acad- 
emy of Science and Letters, professor emeritus of the 
government university, pastor of the Second Presby- 
terian Church of Recife, past moderator of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, the silver-tongued orator of North 
Brazil, preacher, organizer, evangelist, pastor, teacher, 
and editor, is a leader. When a young man, years ago, 
he threw the first stone that struck Dr. Henderlite in 
Garanhuns. Later a student under this same man. 
Today, the recognized leader of Presbyterianism in all 

! 














Brazil. 

Rev. Antonio Almeida, D. D., president of the semi- 
nary, preacher, evangelist, author of many books, the 
friend of the missionary, the Barnabas of Brazil, my 
friend and counselor, is a leader who has been shaping 
and molding the mind and heart of the native min- 
istry and the Church. 

Rev. Samuel Falcio, young, brilliant preacher, trans- 
lator, editor. Rev. Israel Gueiros, pastor of the First 
Church of Recife, young, just twenty-five, with eight 
hundred members to look after, is also a leader. Rev. 
Nathaniel Cortez, D. D., the only preacher in a field 
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as large as North and South Carolina, debater, teacher, 
representative to congress, senator, is also a leader. 
And many more I could mention. 

And what sort of people do these men serve? Do 
the members of the native Church compare favorably 
with the best members of our home Church? I held 
two pastorates here in the States before going to Brazil. 
I believe I know church members. Give me the foreign- 
mission convert. We have apostolic faith and zeal 
among the membership. All members are active. Dis- 
cipline is practiced. There are no back-sliders and 
inactive members on the native Church’s rolls. All 
give, and, with very few exceptions, it is as the Lord 
has blessed them. To become a church member is not 
easy in Brazil. The man expresses his conviction but 
is not immediately accepted. He is placed on proba- 
tion. He must know his New Testament as almost any 
preacher must know his. He must give adequate proof 
of his conversion through a period of three to six 
months, and only then is he admitted by baptism into 
the membership of the Church. The majority of these 
converts are filled with fiery zeal and a holy ambition 
to preach the gospel that brought them from darkness 
to eternal life. Practically all become personal work- 
ers and evangelists. 

Then, if all this be true, why cannot we retire from 
missionary work and turn over the responsibility to the 
native Church? The reason why we cannot is simple. 
The field is too large, the workers are too few. Brazil 
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is larger than the United States. North Brazil is 
larger than the United States east of the Mississippi 
River. The native Church is going ahead and doing a 
splendid work, but the job is too big for them alone. 
They need .our help. 

Helping the native Church which we established is 
our job. With our girl’s and boy’s school, with our 
printing plant, publishing the Sunday-school literature, 
tracts, leaflets, booklets, and papers. With our pioneer 
evangelistic work also. We began this pioneer evan- 
gelistic work just three years ago, in country north 
and west of the home mission fields of the native 
Church. Country that the native Church could reach 
only many, many years from now, if ever. Three years 
ago there was hardly a man or woman who had ever 
heard the gospel of Christ. Our mission, with its one 
full-time evangelistic missionary and his five native 
evangelists, has opened up that country for the first 
time, a field as large as Virginia, North and South 
Carolina, with a portion of Georgia thrown in. We 
have established five strategical centers from which our 
evangelists radiate into the surrounding country. Dur- 
ing the three years we have been at work we have re- 
ceived just one thousand two hundred and two men and 
women. We spent last year, from January 1 to Novem- 
ber 30, the sum of $2,100.35. It costs just about four 
dollars, thirty-eight cents and about six mills, to bring 
a soul from darkness into the light of God’s salvation. 

Yes, I believe missions pay and pay well. 





Some Miracles in Milagres 


By J. R. WOODSON, Monte Santo, E. de Sio Paulo, Brazil 


OME days ago I visited Milagres. That is, I 
S visited the town called “Our Lady of the 

Miracles.” It is a country town with a popula- 
tion of some five hundred, located in the midst of a 
thickly populated farming section. There are two 
Catholic churches in this town dedicated to Our Lady. 
They are only opened on occasions of festivals or the 
occasional visit of a priest. Superstition and spiritual 
ignorance reign supreme. The Virgin Mary, called 
Our Lady of the Miracles, has worked no miracles in 
this town. With very few exceptions the people sit in 
spiritual darkness as great as that of any people in 
the world. 

But the blessed gospel that brings light and bless- 
ing has begun to enter this town. And miracles are 
being performed in the hearts and lives of the people. 
There is the carpenter Vicente Barbosa. A few years 
ago he heard the gospel in Monte Santo, a nearby town 
where there is a congregation of believers. He was a 
drunkard with all the vices that generally accompany 
it. But Jesus transformed his life. He did not have 
much education, but he had a great love for the Mas- 
ter and he began going out to this country town and 
talking to the people about the gospel. On Sundays 
he would walk ten or twelve miles out to this place 


and spend the day evangelizing the people, returning 
late in the evening tired but joyful. A few weeks 
ago he moved with his family to Milagres in order to 
help the people to know his Saviour. On Sundays and 
Wednesdays he preaches the Old, Old Story and God 
is giving his blessing. 

One of those who heard the story of Jesus was 
Pedrinho. He was one of the well-known characters 
of the place, a bully who never left his house without 
his revolver. He did not know how to read or write, 
and lived in absolute spiritual darkness. When he 
heard the gospel, he immediately became a new man 
in Christ Jesus. He at once cut out all of his vices 
and became a meek and humble follower of the Mas- 
ter. Instead of a ievolver, he now carries a New 
Testament. He has never been in a school in his life, 
but he has learned to read his New Testament by his 
own efforts. Occasionally he directs worship and his 
sermons have great spiritual power because they are 
enforced by the testimony of his life, a life that has 
been made new by the gospel. 

Although the work is new in Milagres, I had the 
opportunity of preaching twice to two'hundred people, 
besides many personal conversations in the homes of 
the people. After the first service, one man gave away 
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Missions 


his images, although I had nothing to say about this 
subject. A woman said that she was not able to 
sleep at night for thinking of Jesus whose story she 
had heard for the first time. In this section there 
are hundreds of hungry hearts, longing for the Bread 
of Life. I long to visit them often, but for lack of 
helpers in this big missionary field I can only go a 
few times a year. There is no money to rent a hall 


here where the people who want to hear the gospel 
can be accommodated. The people, out of their pov- 
erty, pay my travel expenses. 

Milagres is just one of a great number of com- 
munities in this field where miracles could be worked 
and light be brought to darkened souls. How long 
will they have to wait? 














Gymnastics—Charlotte Kemper School, Instituto Gammon. Dormitory and Administration buildings of Agricultural 
School in background 


Instituto Gammon 


By FRANK F. BAKER, Lavras, E. de Minas, Brazil 


HE “holiday” idea is deep-rooted in Brazilian life. 
The post-revolutionary government slashed in half 
the list of national holidays. But the people 

seem to have not been so well pleased with the “cut,” 
and there is a marked tendency to increase the num- 
ber. July 16, we celebrated the promulgation of the 
new constitution of Brazil. 

Here at the Institute we observe official holidays, but 
for some of us “there ain’t no such animal.” Even on 
holidays there are many things to be done. The In- 
stitute would seem to amply justify the reason for its 
existence by ministering instruction to youth efficiently 
and in an evangelical atmosphere conducive to solid 
character building. But there are also extra-school ac- 
tivities in which we take great pride, for we are sure 
they contribute directly to the implanting of the King- 
dom in Brazil. 

During the second half of June, the students of the 
Institute are on vacation. The holidays do not come 
in the middle of the school year as they should. But 
during this fortnight, two outstanding Saints’ Days of 
the Roman calendar occur, St. John’s and St. Peter’s. 
Both together make it imperative to have fifteen days 
of school vacation. 

We take advantage of this season to hold our annual 
Laymen’s Conference. It is a very opportune time. 
We can use our missionaries and professors on the teach- 
ing faculty. The dormitories are vacant for the hous- 





Campus of the High School, Instituto Gammon 


ing of delegates who come. Our mission fields are well 
represented this year, with about seventy-five present, 
young men and women predominating. The work was 
begun on a Wednesday evening, with three days of in- 
tensive study, closing the following Sunday with an 
impressive reconsecration service. In the afternoons 
athletic contests were staged, and in the evenings social 
entertainments were offered, with one night dedicated 
to an impressive pageant representing “The Christian 
Home.” One was impressed by the high intellectual, 
social, and spiritual qualities of the representatives. 
Certainly we are preparing a lay-leadership for our 
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churches who, we believe, will render rich dividends to 
the Kingdom in Brazil tomorrow. 

This year we also conducted a week of. profitable 
activities in the Agricultural School. A County Fair 
was held, with over a thousand exhibits. The event 
attracted hundreds of people each day, from the town 
and surrounding territory. In: connection with the 
fair, a Rural Program was offered, with popular classes 
by experts, for public school teachers, of whom there 
were more than seventy enrolled. There were spe- 
cialized classes for students and farmers on technical 
subjects related to the harvesting and drying of coffee, 
selection of seeds, combating of animal and plant dis- 
eases, etc. ‘The State and Federal Departments of 
Agriculture sent representatives and experts, in recog- 
nition of the high value of the work. 

One delightful feature of this week was the privi- 
lege of welcoming back prominent alumni of the Agri- 
cultural School. Many of them are now occupying 
positions of outstanding influence in the affairs of the 
nation. Again and again, in private conversation and 
in public addresses, we heard the gratifying reference 
to the high confidence in which these men are held by 
the Government, because of their integrity of character. 
Many of them are active Christians, and insist on being 
known as such by their superiors. The contribution of 
such men, of technical capacity as well as Christian 
ideals, we consider a worthy one. It has its legitimate 








ANNUAL LAYMEN’S CONFERENCE, 
SUMMER, 1935 


Above (left)—Group of lay-evangelists who 
codperate with the missionaries, being 
from left to right, Srs. Veriano, Barreto, 
Emerich and Falc@o 


Above (right)—This is a larger part of 
the group in attendance, together with 
some of the members of the faculty. There 
were about 75 registered delegates, from 
various parts of the Mission territory, and 
about 25 regular visitors, making an aver- 
age attendance upon the classes of about 
100. We are delighted over the good re- 
sults 


Left—Group on Volley Ball Court, includ- 
ing Messrs. Davis and Sydenstricker 








Faculty of the Agricultural School of Instituto Gammon 


place in missionary activity. A school is judged by the 
product it turns out, and we wish to assure you, who, 
in loving sacrifice and generous interest and prayer, 
have sustained the Institute, that your efforts have not 
been in vain in the Lord. 

We are now well on into the second period of the 
school year. We have a fine group of students, and the 
spirit is fine. We rejoice to be associated with these 
eager, alert young people, who will tomorrow direct 
the destinies of Brazil. No higher privilege could be 
coveted by a mortal man than to exalt Christ before 
them and try to live Him in their midst. For this we 
must have your loving ministry in prayer and sympathy. 
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Out of the Caverns onto the Peaks 


By EDITH FOSTER, Campo Bello, E. de Minas, Brazil 


R. JOHN MACKAY, in That Other America, 

describes the “deepest and gloomiest’’ of Latin- 

American spiritual caverns as “spiritual escap- 
ism.” Summarizing the opinion of Sanchez, a promi- 
nent Latin-American writer, he says: ‘There has been 
lacking a sense of the actual, because there has been a 
shrinking from the eternal. In a word, there has been 
a flight from reality. Life has not been truly lived in 
the present. They have been unwilling to do things 
that were timely, because they have not seen the im- 
portance of the obvious task of the moment in the light 
of the timeless. This means they have lacked faith, 
and lacking faith they have cultivated, says Sanchez, 
a characteristic evasiveness. Thev avoid telling a 
blunt truth; they shrink from fairly and calmly facing 
an unpleasant fact; they find it difficult to rise superior 
to a crushing blow; an innate fatalistic sense benumbs 
them.” The three follow- 


friended her when she left home, and has brought him 
into the fold. Both are teaching in the evangelical 
school. 
A second young girl whose house could not be called 
a home, attended the evangelical school and church 
services for a number of years. She made her pro- 
fession of faith and, in spite of adverse circumstances, 
gave proof of the genuineness of her faith. She was a 
regular attendant at church and took charge of the 
primary department of the Sunday school. ‘Tragedy 
came into her life in, or rather it culminated in, the 
separation of her father and mother. This left her 
two younger sisters without anyone to take care of 
them. Her reaction was not despair, as might have 
been expected, but she brought her sisters to the school 
as boarding pupils and redoubled her energies in her 
teaching work and in Sunday school. Her enthusiasm 
for work spread to others, 





ing instances serve to show 
the difference which a 
knowledge of the gospel 
dinkee WEEK OF— 

The first is of a young 
woman of a preminent and 
wealthy family whose 


mother died. She verv —for— 


generously and sacrificially 


and consequently our school 
flourishes today in the ab- 
sence of the missionary, 
due to the consecrated work 
of the first mentioned and 


PRAYER and SELF-DENIAL this teacher and of one 


other. 
The third was only two 
years old when her mother, 


took charge of the home abandoned by her father, 
and was a mother to her FOREIGN MISSIONS brought her little girl from 
sisters and brothers. Later, Portugal to an unele’s in 
when she wanted to get NOVEMBER 3-10, 1935 Brazil. In the providence 


married, her father opposed 
it. She was a_ dutiful 
daughter and didn’t marry 





of God, the mother was 
brought to a knowledge of 








the man of whom _ her 

father disapproved. This disappointment, together 
with the fact that the father refused to send the 
younger children to school, made her dissatified at 
home, and it wasn’t long until she left home and 
went to stay with some friends in a near-by town. At 
this home she made her first contact with the gospel. 
Looking about for something to occupy her time and 
still desiring to satisfy that old craving to go to school, 
she came to the evangelical school at Campo Bello as 
housekeeper. ‘At first she wouldn’t listen to the ap- 
peals of the gospel, for, she said, her mother had al- 
ways been a Catholic and she would too. Sometime 
later one of the missionaries spoke to her about ac- 
cepting the gospel. She was annoyed. She didn’t want 
the gospel. Or did she? The question had been raised. 
She began to take more interest. Sometime afterward 
she enthusiastically professed her faith in Christ. Later 
she married a young man of the family that had be- 
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the gospel, and, despite 
poverty, sickness, and anx- 
iety for the little girl’s future, clung to life until she 
had been assured of a place in the Charlotte Kemper 
School for her little girl, At an early age this littl 
girl went to live at the school. Here she was guided b 
a consecrated missionary and developed into a strong 
Christian character with a spiritual understanding far 
bevond her years. Now, in her early twenties, she is 
principal of the school with its many problems and re- 
sponsibilities and writes enthusiastically of how God 
is blessing them. She asks for our continued prayers, 
and goes forward joyously and enthusiastically with a 
confidence born of experience, that He in whom she has 
put her trust is a prayer-answering God. 

Like these three might be thousands of others, but 
how “shall they call on him in whom they have not 
believed? And how shall they believe in him of whom 
they have not heard? And how shall they hear without 
a preacher? And how shall they preach, except they 
be sent?” 
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Now Is the Time 


By RUTH B. SEE, Nepomuceno, E. de Minas, Brazil 


WISH I could make it clear to our Church at home 

how great is our opportunity in this land. Na- 

tionalism is growing, but our methods of teaching 
are appreciated, and so far we have the confidence 
of the people. However strong Rome may be, she has 
not the power she once had. Mexico’s experience and 
example are well known through the press, and will 
no doubt have their reaction here. Before there comes 
the breaking away from religious restraint that has 
come to other lands, it is now in our power freely to 
preach and to teach the gospel. In my own school 
work this vear, I was impressed by the eagerness of 


the pupils in the study of the Bible, and many times 
surprised by their intelligent questions into spiritual 
things. My classes were largely composed of children 
from Romanist, or Spiritualist, families; and it was 
interesting to see how many times these children made 
their own applications of the Bible teachings to life 
and conduct. 

I wish that it were in my power to check the flood 
of immoral pictures that are thrown upon the screens 
in Brazil. It is a great sorrow to us that so many 
of them come from our own land to poison the minds 
of these very boys and girls we are teaching. 





On the Way to Brazil 


Note: Dr. C. Darby Fulton, Executive Secretary of Foreign Missions, is making an extended visit to our 


Brazilian Mission Field. He is accompanied by Rev. H. E. Russell, pastor of the McDonough, Georgia, Church. 


Mr. Russell is a recent graduate of Columbia Seminary. 


GRAND CaFE £ HOTEL DA Paz 
Para, BRAZIL, 
Aucust 2, 1935. 

DEAR FRIENDS: 

Well, we landed at Para yesterday morning about 
nine o’clock. Since the last light of the Florida coast 
sank below the horizon on July 20, we had been at 
sea without one single glimpse of land. 

On Tuesday night, July 30, the captain told me that 
we would probably sight land early the following 
morning. I was up at the first signs of dawn and got 
up on deck about six o’clock. There really was noth- 
ing to indicate that we were near land. It was the 
same scene that we had been looking out upon for ten 
days. Only one thing was different—the beautiful 
deep blue of the ocean had changed to a dull and 
murky green. Already the muddy waters of the 
Amazon were polluting the ocean around us. It was 
about eight o’clock and I was making the twenty- 
somethingth turn around the deck when I suddenly 
caught sight of a faint thin line off the port bow. I 
looked again, and then a third time to make sure 
my imagination was not playing me tricks. No, there 
it was unmistakably, South America was in sight! A 
few minutes later I could make out the tall shaft of 
the lighthouse at Salinas. 

We were now in the mouth of the Amazon. Over 
on the left one could make out dimly the south bank 
of the stream, though it disappeared from time to time 
and came into sight again only as some headland 
jutted out into the river channel. On the right there 
was nothing to be seen, the wide expanse of the river 
being unbroken all the way to the horizon. Here and 
there sails began to appear, and presently the whole 
sea-scape was dotted with little boats, their bright 
lateen sails carrying them gaily through the waves and 
adding here and yonder a touch of blue, red, saffron, 
or pink to the greenness all around. Far ahead, in 
endless succession, low-lying headlands jutted out into 


the water on the south side of the river, each dimmer 
than the one before, until the last was lost in the haze 
of the distance. 

About half way between Salinas and Para, islands 
began to appear in the river. These came up ahead 
of the boat out of the horizon, and after we had passed 
would sink out of sight miles behind as they dropped 
below the curve of the earth. Every strip of land 
that came into sight was densely wooded with the most 
exotic growth of green. From the water’s edge the 
jungle stretched away in every direction to infinity. 

Late in the afternoon, a beautiful succession of rain- 
bows provided one of the most remarkable sights I have 
ever seen. Aside from their unusual brilliance, the 
striking thing about these rainbows was the flatness 
of their arc. Instead of swinging far up into the 
sky, the maximum point of elevation could not have 
been more than ten or fifteen degrees above the horizon. 
These rainbows came one after another, about one 
every twenty minutes over a period of two hours. 

About five in the afternoon, the city of Para came 
up over the horizon ahead and gleamed white along the 
shoreline fifteen miles away, just visible between an 
island and the south bank of the river. It looked 
like a magic city, the white walls of its buildings re- 
splendent in the sunshine and looking for all the world 
like a diamond flashing its lights from an emerald 
background. The water grew shallower as we ap- 
proached some treacherous shoals where the bottom is 
constantly shifting. A sailor was taking soundings 
from the starboard deck—eight fathoms, seven fathoms. 
six fathoms, five fathoms—down went the anchor! 
The tide was almost at ebb and the captain decided 
to wait for more water. So with Para in sight, just 
a few miles ahead, we prepared to spend one more 
night on the ship. 

So here we are 107 miles up the Amazon! Dr. 
Thompson met us at the boat and took us in charge. 
We came at once to the Grande Cafe e Hotel da Paz. 
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This is the strangest town I have ever seen, unlike 
any place I have visited before, though reminding me 
a little of Saigon in French Indo-China, or Singapore. 
The vegetation, of course, is tropical in the extreme. 
Various palms and mango trees line the streets. Our 
hotel is situated on a broad thoroughfare with ‘a 
double-tracked street-car line running down the middle 
of the street. The sidewalk on the far side is fifty 
feet wide and the huge mango trees which are planted 
on either side meet overhead, forming a continuous 
arcade of green that extends for more than a mile. 
Even in the middle of the day, with the tropical sun 
boiling down, this promenade is protected by deep dark 
shade. It is the rendezvous for the élite of the city, 
who come out in the evening and throng both sides 
of the street, some strolling at a leisurely gait to see 
and be seen, while others in gay parties sit eating and 
drinking at tables that all but block the sidewalk. 

The people themselves are even more interesting 
than their city. Whereas in the United States our peo- 
ple are either black or white, here they are of every 
possible shade. In one company of ten or twelve 
persons having refreshments last night at a large table 
on the sidewalk, I saw one young woman conspicuously 
blond in hair and complexion, several men and women 
of olive-colored skin, and two who were as dark as 
the average Negro in one of our Southern towns. All 
these were merrily laughing and playing, conversing 
easily in Portuguese with one another. They were 
all well dressed, the men quite well groomed, and the 
ladies smart and stylish in appearance. They seemed, 
too, to possess an easy social grace and poise with 
just a touch of the formality characteristic of Euro- 
peans. 

The houses tend to be rather pretentious and ornate. 
Even when small and built of inferior materials, they 
affect a certain “show.’? The front doors are usually 
right on the sidewalk with no yard or lawn between. 
Only the larger, more costly places have porches. In- 
stead of porches, the houses are full of windows which 
open like doors all the way from the floor to the ceiling. 
Each window has an iron railing about three feet 
high, inside which the people sit or stand and look 
out into the street. Every window has its occupant, 
and the passer-by has the rather disconcerting feeling 
that innumerable pairs of eyes are peering down on 
him from above as he threads his way through the 
Streets. 

The front faces of the houses are frequently deco- 
rated with beautiful designs in mosaic. Pastel shades 
predominate, and any random vista down the street 
reveals a bright picture of blues, greens, yellows, saf- 


frons, reds, etc. The whole effect is bizarre in the 
extreme. 

The houses have high ceilings and high windows. 
The ceiling of my room here at the hotel is sixteen 
feet high, and the top of the door is twelve feet from 
the floor. 

Back of the hotel there is a sort of a court which 
seems to serve as a back yard for all the neighboring 
houses. Here the women of the community wash 
their clothes and hang them out on lines to dry. I 
imagine it would be a good place to pick up the town 
gossip. On the first day, we noticed a number of 
birds, large black ones, perched around on the roofs 
of the adjoining houses. From time to time they 
would swoop down to pick up some fragment of food 
off the ground. It developed that they were buzzards, 
and we later discovered that the whole city is full of 
them. They are no respecter of persons, and the most 
fastidious gentlemen of the town is likely to come home 
in the afternoon and find one sitting over his front 
door! 


' 
' 


The dining room of the hotel starts out on ‘the side- 


walk and runs back into the hotel about seventy-five 
feet. It is well ventilated, with rows of full-length 
windows, and is remarkably cool. The food is ex- 
cellent. The average menu for the noon meal in- 
cludes soups, fish, pork, chicken, liver, kidney, brains, 
Italian macaroni, steak, various vegetables, salads, fruit 
desserts, coffee, etc. There are three meals a day, 
following the French plan. From six to eight in the 
morning we have café brought to us in bed, if you 
please! It consists of coffee, one piece of bread and 
butter. From eleven to one, almoco (breakfast) is 
served in the main dining room with a menu like the 
one described above. Then, from six to eight in the 
evening, they serve jantar (dinner), this being the 
big meal of the day. 

Down town the streets are very narrow. A street 
car passing along can be touched from the sidewalk 
on either side. The effect is accentuated by the lack 
of any indentation in the rows of buildings which stand 
like walls on either side. One has the feeling of 
threading his way through narrow chasms. In this 
respect the streets remind me of sections of Jerusalem. 

On arrival we went to the bank to get some Brazilian 
money. Exchange was unusually good, one dollar 
bringing a little over eighteen milreis. You will be 
interested in some of the prices of things here in Para. 
Street-car fare to any point in the city is 200 reis or 
one-ninetieth part of a dollar, or slightly over a cent 
in American money. An ice-cream or a dish of sher- 

(Continued on page 693) 
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Receipts—April 1, 1934—October 1, 1934...........-..+... $181,296.94 
Receipts—April 1, 1935—October 1, 1935.................. 168,852.03 


Decrease for six months ...... 
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Wedding of Rev. and Mrs. George Bird Talbot 


Notes and Personals 


TALBOT-WADE 

On Wednesday, June 15 a beautiful wedding of 
much interest to the many friends of the contracting 
parties was solemnized in the historic New Providence 
Church, Brownsburg, Virginia, when Miss Mary Alice 
Wade became the bride of Rev. George Bird Talbot. 
The bride is the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Walter 
H. Wade, of Raphine, Va. The groom is the son of 
Rev. and Mrs. A. A. Talbot of our North Kiangsu 
Mission, and was born in Tsing-Kiang-Pu, China. 

This young couple sailed in August for China to 
begin their work as missionaries in that field, and are 
now studying the language in the Peiping Language 
School 

* * * 

Mrs. S. P. Fulton of our Japan Mission sends us 
the following interesting bit of information. Mrs. 
Fulton wrote from Karuizawa, Japan, a mountain re- 
sort to which many missionaries go during the summer. 
“We had an unusually interesting gathering at the 
‘Cunninghams’’ home the other day—all missionary 
workers who have been on the field in active service 
for thirty-three years were invited to be present. An 
interesting program had been arranged, reminiscences, 
etc., letters and remarks generally. 

“They decided to make such meetings an annual 
feature of Karuizawa, and organized themselves with 
that purpose in view. Of course mew members who 
reach the thirty-third year of service mark, will be 
added year by year. 

“Dr. Fulton was chosen president, Mr. Kipp, Treas- 
urer and Secretary, and Mrs. Dunlop, Vice-President. 
There were fifty-three present, and their aggregate 





years of service amounted to 1,885 years. If all eligible 

in Karuizawa that day had been present, the years 

of service would have passed the 2000th mark, or as 

many years as have passed since the birth of Christ.” 
* * * 

It will be of interest to learn, from Mrs. B. C. 
Patterson, of Tenghsien, China, that “The Chinese 
are really requiring the unbinding of feet. A man in 
Tenghsien was arrested and fined because his daughter 
was binding her feet.” 

* * * 

Miss Katherine Gray writes from Mexico, D. F., 
“On Sunday I saw five groups of worshippers kneel- 
ing before as many altars in the great cathedral, while 
priests performed the ceremonial rites of the Roman 
Catholic Church. Three priests were seated in the 
confessionals where penitents waited for absolution. 

‘““A few blocks from the cathedral in the Presbyterian 
Church, across the street from the National Depart- 
ment of Education, I found about five hundred wor- 
shippers studying the Word of God in Sunday-school 
classes, and afterwards taking part in the preaching 
service.” bad 


+ kml 


* * * 


Meeting of the North Chulla Presbyterial, Korea. 
Miss Emily Winn, Chunju, says: “We had our meet- 
ing this year at Riri, with fifty-three auxiliaries rep- 
resented, besides officers and committee chairmen and 
a large crowd of visitors that packed the church. In 
our report to presbytery and the union committee of 
the four presbyterials, we reported thirty auxiliaries 
received into the presbyterial this year; an increase in 
membership over last year of 1,271 members; 69 circles, 
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528 in attendance at auxiliary meetings, yen 310 in 
auxiliary fees, and yen 71 in Presbyterial dues. The 
most encouraging items were an increase of 152 mem- 
bers doing personal evangelistic work, twenty, more 
prayer circles, 287 more members reading their Bibles 
daily, 108 more engaged in some kind of church work 
on Sundays, ninety more family altars, and ninety-six 
more tithers.” 
Can we at home measure up as well? 


MISSIONARY DEPARTURES 
Africa-—Rev. and Mrs. James L. Jackson, returning 
after extended furlough. 
Rev. and Mrs. S. H. Wilds, returning after 
extended furlough. 
Japan—Rev. and Mrs. V, A. Crawford, returning from 
extended furlough. 
Korea—Rev. Bruce A. Cumming, returing from regu- 
lar furlough. 





Happy Birthday to You! 


January 1—Rev. Motte Martin, Africa. 
January 1—Rev. A. C. McKinnon, Africa. 
January 1—Miss Margaret Prichard, Korea. 
January 2—Miss Amy Robertson, Japan. 
January 2—Miss Ruth Buckland, Japan. 
January 4—Rev. W. F. McElroy, Africa. 
January 5—Miss Lois Young, China. 
January 5S—Mrs. A. C. McKinnon, Africa. 
January 6—Mrs. Wm. A. Linton, Korea. 
January 8—Miss Helen Bailey, China. 
January 8—Mrs. L. I. Moffett, China. 
January 8—Rev. O. F. Yates, China. 
January 10—Rev. E. S. King, Africa. 
January 10—Rev. John B. Vail, Korea. 
January 10—Rev. W. G. Neville, Brazil. 
January 11—Mrs. J. Wallace Moore, Japan. 
January 11—Dr. R. M. Wilson, Korea. 
January 14—Miss Aurine Wilkins, Korea. 
January 15—Mrs. Geo. H. Hurst, Brazil. 
January 15—Mrs. J. F. Preston, Korea. 
January 16—Rev. L. H. Lancaster, China. 
January 19—Mrs. W. H. Venable, China (retired). 


Home address, Chatham, Va. 
January 20—Rev. H. W. McCutchan, China. 
January 21—Rev. C. R. Stegall, Africa. 
January 21—Mr. J. H. Wheelock, Brazil. 
January 22—-Mrs. L. C. M. Smythe, Japan. 
January 24—Mrs. L. G. Calhoun, Brazil. 
January 24—Mrs. R. B. Price, China. 
January 25—Mrs. C. H. Patterson, China. 
January 26—Miss Marguerite Mizell, China. 
January 27—Miss Alice Gammon, Brazil. 
January 27—Miss Hazel Matthes, China. 
January 28—Miss Lavalette Dupuy, Korea. 





January 29—Rev. A. A. Rochester, Africa. 


Nore:—A Birthday Card with signature only and 
unsealed, bearing a 1% cent stamp, may be mailed to 
any of the above, to the address which appears in the 
back of every other issue of this magazine. Star before 
the missionary’s name indicates “on furlough.” The i 
home address will be supplied by the Educational De- 
partment, Box 330, Nashville, Tenn., on request. If | 
cards are sealed, regular first-class postage must be 
paid—5 cents to Africa, China, Japan and Korea; 3 
cents to Mexico and Brazil. 





Hidden Treasure 


What are the dates for the Week of Prayer and Self- 
Denial ? 

What are some of the reasons for thanksgiving for 
our Church’s work abroad? 

What are some of the facts regarding our work abroad 
that need our serious consideration? 

What are some of the fruits of the work in North 
Brazil ? 

Do the members of the native Brazilian Church com- 
pare favorably with the best members in the home 
Church ? 

What is the standing in the community of many of 
the graduates of the “Instituto Gammon”? 





Tell the story of the young woman who came to Campo 
Bello as housekeeper in the school. 

What is the aggregate of years of service of the mis- 
sionaries who have been in Japan thirty-three years 
and over? _ 

Tell the story of Pedrinho. 

How many Protestants or adherents to Protestantism 
are there in Brazil? 

How does this figure compare with the number of 
Brazilians to be evangelized? 

Who started the first Vacation Church School in 
Brazil, and in which Station? 


| 
| 
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Maria's Questions Answered 


(Adapted from a true story by RutH SEE) 


ARIA sat on the doorstep and watched the set- 
ting sun. She had been watching the sun move 
from one side of the house to the other, and now, 

as it was setting, she took her plate of food from the 
kitchen and came out to the doorstep to eat alone. 
Maria’s thoughts were far away from the sunset. Only 
a few months before she had seen her mother sick and 
suffering. Then one day she lay still and pale. The 
doctor came and shook his head, then went away. 

Maria had always been afraid of her father. He 
knew so much and was such a big man. But “Mamae”’ 
would cuddle the children close and tell them stories 
of the fazenda where she and her sister, Aunt Chica, 
had grown up. One evening Mamae had showed her 
a string of beads with a white cross on it and had 
taught her how to count the beads and pray. And 
there was a little book that Mamae had carried to 
church when she lived on the fazenda; but when Maria 
begged to have it read, Mfamae had said she couldn’t 
read well enough. 


“But, Mamae, Papae can read it for me.” Then 
Mamae quickly put the beads and the book into the old 
hair trunk under the bed, and said, “Promise me never 
to tell your father I showed you these. He would be 
very angry.” And Maria promised. 

a does Papae know how to read and you do 
not ?” 

“T never went to school. Out on the farm our father 
had the boys taught and Chica learned to read with 
them, but I was too small. Your grandfather died 
and your grandmother said girls did not need to learn 
to read. Chica did teach me a little. She married 
and Uncle Leopoldo, her husband, came to take the 
farm. I married then and came far away. Some day 
you will go to school, and then you may read this little 
book to me.” 

The mother got weaker, and finally when the neigh- 
bors felt she would not live, they wanted to send for 
the priest. But Maria’s father said, “Nothing of that 
in my house.” And in a little while Mamae had gone. 
The next day the house was full of people and long 
wax candles were burning about the bed. The next 
day the priest came to conduct the funeral. Never 
would she forget that day. 


The children, Maria and two boys, were taken to 
Aunt Chica, Mamae’s sister to be taken care of. When 
the father was packing their things, he drew the old 
trunk out and when he took out the things he found 


the beads and the book. ‘What foolishness,” he said, 
“Throw them into the fire, Maria.” 

Maria sprang forward. “O, Papae! They belonged 
to Mamae. Let me have them! Please, please, Papae!” 

“All right,” he said. “Keep them to remind you of 
your mother; but they are nothing! Remember that.” 

Maria wrapped them in a handkerchief and put them 
down in her own tin trunk, and there they were when 
they got to the end of the long journey to Aunt Chica’s. 
Her aunt found them when she unpacked the trunk and 
she said, ‘These were your mother’s, and they are just 
like mine. Use your rosary like your mother taught 
you to do, and say your prayers every night. Your 
father does not believe in these things. Neither does 
your uncle. Take care of the little book, and some day 
you will learn to read it.” 

One day, some time after the children had been left 
with Aunt Chica, they were called to come into the house 
and get bathed and dressed because their father was 
coming to see them. Soon they were ready and waiting 
at the front door. 

They were happy to see the father, and he had a 
stranger with him. Aunt Chica whispered to her hus- 
band, “Who is the stranger?” When she was told that 
he was a Protestant, a minister of the gospel, she did 
not know what to do, for she was a Catholic. Her 
husband told her that the minister was traveling from 
Lavras to Caxambu and that Maria’s father liked him 
and had invited him to their house. 

When dinner was ready they sat down, and the min- 
ister began to talk to them about their farm, crops, 
and cattle. He told Auntie how he enjoyed his meal, 
and then he began to tell them about Jesus, the Bread 
of Life. When time came for them to retire, the min- 
ister took his Bible and read from John, the 14th chap- 
ter. He told them how Jesus was “the way, the truth, 
and the life,” and that all must come to him in prayer. 
That they did not need the saints and the Virgin to 
pray for them. Then he prayed. This was the first 
time that they had heard anyone pray to God, and 
Maria wondered if she might not learn to talk to God 
that way. 

Early the next morning when the minister and 
Maria’s father were ready to start on their journey, her 
father said ‘Maria, the minister has been telling me 
about the Protestant school in Lavras. Would you like 
to go there?” 

“Yes, Papae; but I do not want to leave my little 
brothers.” 
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“They too shall go. The minister says that they 
can take care of boys as small as your brothers. Alvaro 
Nunes is sending his four children to that school.” 

“You remember José and Clara, Maria. They were 
here just a month ago with their father,” said Uncle 
Leopoldo. 

“Get the children ready, Chica, the second term opens 
early in July and we must be on time.” 

“We will miss the youngsters,” said Chica. “But 
they will be back in vacation time.” 

There was a short prayer by the minister as they 
were ready to start on their journey. “Stop with us 
whenever you pass our way,” said Chica as she told 
he minister good-bye. 

Fifteen years after that, this young minister went as 
1 missionary from the Church in Brazil to Portugal. 
When he comes home for a visit he always goes from 
place to place telling the churches the story of his work 


for the Lord. One night he was in the home of Alvaro 
Nunes. Dinner being over, they were sitting around the 
table with some invited guests. At last the Bible and 
hymn books are brought. One and another called for 
those they love best. Chica was there and her hymn 
was “At the Cross.” 

“Maria,” asked the minister, “has your father ac- 
cepted Christ ?” 

“Not yet, but I believe he will. My stepmother loves 
the gospel.” 

“Which hymn for you Maria?” 

“Let José choose,” she said. Maria had married 
José and they had a dear little girl that had gone to 
be with Jesus, and José said, “Let’s sing “There Is a 
Land That Is Fairer Than Day.’” So, sitting close 
by her husband who loved the Lord, they sang together, 
and Maria had found the answer to her childhood ques- 


“tions, for she had found the Saviour. 





Junior Foreign Mission Program 


November 1935 


Topic—"*Those Other Americans” 


Catt To WorsHIp—‘“The Father’s Care” (played 
softly). Life and Service Hymns, No. 171. 

Lorp’s PRAYER IN CONCERT. 

MINUTES. 

Rott Catt—Answer with the name of a missionary 
in either Brazil or Mexico. 

COLLECTION SONG. 

OFFERING. 

Sonc—“The Father’s Care.” 

ScRIPTURE READING—John 14:1-7. 

PRAYER—For the missionaries who teach the children, 
that they may give the gospel story so simply that 
the children will take Jesus as their guide through 
life. Thanksgiving for the many children who 
have accepted Jesus, in these other Americas. 


Petition that they may grow up to be leaders for 
Christ in their country. 

Sonc—“This I’ll Do for Jesus,” Life and Service 
Hymns, No. 165. 

Quiz—What do you know about Mexico? (Questions 
and Answers on Mexico and Mexico Map Talks, 
order from Educational Department, Box 330, 
Nashville, Tennessee. Free.) 

Story—‘‘Maria’s Questions Answered.” 

Quiz—What do you know about Brazil? (Brazil 
Map Talk, order as above.’ Free.) 

Sonc—“That Sweet Story,” Life and Service Hymns, 
No. 191. 


CLOSE WITH SENTENCE PRAYERS. 





“Peace Bond’"’—A Gilt-Edged Investment 
(Continued from page 643) 


International Truth Alliance. 

National Council of Jewish Juniors. 

National Federation of Temple Sisterhoods. 
National Reform Association. 

Peace Association of Friends in America. 

Society to Eliminate the Economic Causes of War. 
Woman’s Missionary Union of Friends in America. 
Central Conference of American Rabbis. 

Council of Women for Home Missions.* 
International Society of Christian Endeavor. 


National Consumers’ League. 

National Council of Federated Church Women. 

Rabbinical Assembly of America. 

United Synagogue of America. 

Women’s Branch, Union of Orthodox Jewish Congre- 
gations of America. 

Women’s League of the United Synagogue of America. 

World Peace Union. 


*Our Committee on Woman’s Work is one of the constituent 
members of the Council of Women for Home Missions. 
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Home Mission Salute to Our 
Negro Work 


Dedicated to Those Who Work and to Those Who Give 


The Executive Committee of Home Missions dedicates this section of the Presbyterian Sur- 








vey to the Negro Work throughout the bounds of the Assembly. 

Today more than nine million Negroes reside within the territory of our Assembly. Less 
than half of them are connected with any Christian Church. They constitute the largest single 
group of Home Mission dependents within our borders. Their need for the redeeming, trans- 
forming power of Christ is great. Our daily dealings with them is a challenge to the practi- 


cability of our Christianity. 


The main avenues of approach that our Church is making to this great responsibility are: 
the Snedecor Memorial Synod, the Stillman Institute, and the four institutional missions in 
large cities of the South. In addition many of our churches are fostering Sunday schools and 


churches for their Negro brethren. 


We are grateful to those who have prepared the articles for this issue. We send them forth 
with the prayer that God will abundantly bless this worthy cause and raise up countless new 


friends for the work. 


The Executive Committee and the Home Mission forces of the General Assembly salute the 
Negro work and workers and pray God’s richest blessings upon the labor of their hands. 





Snedecor Memorial Synod 


By W. M. SIKES* 


NEDECOR Memorial Synod is the one Negro 
synod among the sixteen white synods composing 
the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church 

in the United States. It is at once the largest in popu- 
lation and the smallest in church membership of any 
of our synods. Theoretically the synod coincides in 
territory with the boundaries of the General Assembly, 
but actually its churches are confined to the eight 
states of North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, 
Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, and Texas. 
Work is being done for Negroes in some other states, 
but it is not in connection with Snedecor Memorial 
Synod. 

At present the synod is composed of four presby- 
teries, thirty-nine ministers, fifty-five churches, 2,209 
church members, and a Sunday-school enrollment of 
2,471 pupils. The synod is dependent in large measure 


*Rev. W. M. Sikes, D. D., is Dean of Theology, Stillman Institute, 
Tuscaloosa, Alabama, 


on the Assembly’s Executive Committee of Home Mis- 
sions for financial help in carrying on its work. 


Its History 


From the organization of the Southern Presbyterian 
Assembly in 1861 to 1876, the Church was feeling its 
way toward a settled policy for meeting its obligation 
to the Negro people of the South. In the latter year 
Stillman Institute was established in Tuscaloosa, Ala- 
bama, for the purpose of educating a Negro ministry. 
During the next fifteen years the number of ministers 
and churches grew to such an extent that four pres- 
byteries were organized between 1887 and 1891. 

On May 19, 1898, an independent Negro Presby- 
terian Church was organized in the city of New Or- 
leans, and became known as the Afro-American Pres- 
byterian Synod. But the two presbyteries of Central 
Alabama and Ethel in Mississippi never united with 
this synod. The General Assembly gave its stamp of 
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Snedecor Memorial Synod, Brown Memorial Church, Tuscaloosa, Alabama 


approval to the new synod and promised financial 
assistance. This synod existed for eighteen years, but 
toward the end of this period it practically ceased to 
function. 

The General Assembly of 1915 appointed a com- 
mittee consisting of Drs. J. G. Snedecor, A. A. Little, 
and S. L. Morris to take in hand the matter of re- 
organizing the defunct synod and of reporting plans 
for its relationship to the Assembly. This committee 
reported to the Assembly of 1916, recommending that 
this synod “shall be connected with the General As- 
sembly, and its presbyteries represented in the Assem- 
bly on the same basis as those of any other synod.” 

The members of the presbyteries of Central Alabama, 
Ethel, North and South Carolina,'and Central Louisi- 
ana met May 11, 1916, in the chapel of Stillman In- 
stitute, Tuscaloosa, Alabama, together with the com- 
mittee appointed by the Assembly to advise with them, 
and reorganized the synod. It was composed of thirty- 
three ministers and forty-six churches. At the sugges- 
tion of Rev. N. W. Kuykendall, then a teacher in 
Stillman Institute, the name of the synod was changed 
to Snedecor Memorial in honor of Rev. James G. 
Snedecor, LL.D., who had labored so long and faith- 
fully in behalf of the Negro people. The synod has 
always convened in the spring in Tuscaloosa, Alabama, 
so as to have the advantage of the conferences held 
at Commencement time. 


Its PRESENT STATUS 

Nineteen years have passed since the organization 
of the synod, and what are the results? Certainly the 
brethren have not “turned the world upside down,” as 
Paul is said to have done at Thessalonica, but their 
labors have abundantly proven the wisdom of the As- 
sembly in erecting the synod. The numerical growth 
of the synod has been small, but still there has been 
steady and substantial progress made. Figures do not 
tell the whole story of spiritual investments. Perhaps 
the biggest and most worth-while accomplishment has 
been the splendid spirit of codperation and good will 
generated between the members of the two races in 
their religious life and activities. It is the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ that solves the problems of'all races. 


Like other church activities, the work of Snedecor 
Memorial Synod has suffered in recent years on ac- 
count of the depression. No new work has been un- 
dertaken, and in some instances churches have been 
allowed to die for the lack of men and means to keep 
them going. While salaries have been cut to the bone, 
yet the ministers of this synod have stuck faithfully 
to their posts and have done their best in sacrificial 
service for the Master. There has been a steady in- 
crease in additions to the churches on profession of 
faith for the last four years, and the total church mem- 
bership has grown more rapidly in the last four years 
than at any other time in the life of the synod. On 
the other hand the financial contributions declined, 
though the reports for 1935 show a slight increase 
over the previous three years. 

A tabulation of the figures given in the auiile statis- 
tical reports to the Assembly shows that in nineteen 
years there have been 2,667 souls added to the church 
on profession of faith in Christ; $18,915 contributed 
to the benevolent causes of the Church; $78,723 to 
pastors’ salaries, and $96,352 to other local expenses, 
making a grand total of $193,990 to all purposes. 
And this was done by a synod whose average annual 
membership for nineteen years was only 1,701 souls. 
The average annual number of ministers was forty-one. 
Brethren, think on these things! 

But the Church has only touched the borders of this 
fruitful field for soul winning. ‘There remaineth yet 
very much land to be possessed.” More than half of 
our Negro population is still outside of all churches 
and makes no claim to being Christian. The Federal 
census reports show a total Negro population of 
9,420,747 in the sixteen states within the bounds of 
the Southern Presbyterian Church, and of this number 
4,281,987 are church members, leaving 5,138,760 souls 
not enrolled in any church of any kind. When these 
facts and figures are properly appreciated, we begin 
to realize something of the tremendous size of the 
Church’s unfinished task of Christianizing the Negroes 
of our Southland. 


Its FuturE Hope AND OPPORTUNITIES 
What of the future of our Negro work? “The pros- 
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pects are as bright as the promises of God.” But we 
must willingly accept the opportunities and fulfill the 
conditions of labor and sacrifice before we can realize 
the fulfillment of the promises. “A great door and 
effectual is opened unto us.” Over five million un- 
saved Negroes right at our door! And the Negro peo- 
ple are far more ready to receive the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ than many white people are to give it to them. 
Let’s get ready to give it to them. 

It is a significant fact that our best and most suc- 
cessful work among the Negroes is being accomplished 
in those places where the local white churches are giv- 
ing their financial and moral encouragement and assist- 
ance to the Negro work. This fact suggests that the 
solution of the problem of Christianizing the Negro 
people of our Assembly lies largely in the increased 
interest and activity of our local white churches. Every 
individual white church in the South should hold itself 
responsible for the evangelization of the Negro people 
within the bounds of the local congregation. It might 
be called Negro congregational missions. When our 
churches measure up to this responsibility, with the 
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assistance of whatever supplementary aid the Assem- 
bly’s Home Mission Committee may be ablé to give, 
we will take a long step forward in the upbuilding 
of the Presbyterian Church among the Negroes of the 
South. ; es 

The realization of the possibilities of our Negro 
work is conditioned on at least four things. First, 
there should be a better trained and more aggressive 
leadership among the Negro people themselves. Con- 
ditions today require better equipped ministers than 
in former years. Another necessary condition is a 
more liberal financial support from the white people. 
This work is worthy of the Church’s greatest liberality. 
The third need is a wise and sympathetic Superin- 
tendent of our Negro Work, who can come in close 
touch with the problems in the churches and who can 
serve as a.Presbyterian bishop over the brethren and 
the presbyteries. Last, but certainly not least, the work 
calls for the importunate and intercessory prayers of 
all God’s people for His blessings upon this great 
enterprise. 





Stillman Looking Forward 


By A. L. JACKSON* 


N SPEAKING of the future of Stillman Institute 
| it might be well first to consider a bit of the past 

and present history of this institution in order to 
appreciate better its future possibilities. 

During the first few years of the life of Stillman 
Institute, only Theological training was emphasized. 
In fact, Stillman was founded by Dr. Charles A. Still- 
man, pastor of the First Presbyterian Church of Tus- 
caloosa, solely for the purpose of training Negro men 
for the ministry. At that time only a dwelling house 
in Tuscaloosa was used for classrooms. Later, prop- 
erty was purchased in the western section of the city 
from Mr. Cochrane and Stillman Institute was located 
on this site. 

After a time it was considered necessary to enlarge 
the curriculum in order to educate girls who might be- 
come co-workers with the ministers in leading their 
people to Christ. This step was taken in 1922, when 
a three-story brick building, called Winsborough Hall 
in honor of Mrs. W. C. Winsborough, was erected. 
This building not only provided for dormitory rooms 
for girls but also included classrooms, such as those 
for Home Economics, Music and Bible. It was at the 
time that girls were admitted that Mrs. J. G. Snedecor 
was appointed Dean of Women. 

There has been a gradual change in the curriculum 
as well as a constantly growing faculty. Due to-the 
overwork and strain attached to work of this nature, 
many fine missionaries have been forced to seek other 
employment. Some have found it necessary also to 
seek other work because of financial obligations which 


*Mr. A. L. Jackson is Principal ef Stillman Institute, Tusca- 
loosa, Alabama. 


they were unable to meet on such meager salaries. 
These men and women have always been of the finest 
caliber and have lived such lives as to be an in- 
spiration to both races. 


In 1927, the Woman’s Auxiliary contributed its 
Birthday Offering for the building of a Nurses’ Train- 
ing School. This building was named the Emily Estes 
Snedecor Nurses’ Training School in honor of Mrs. 
J. G. Snedecor, who has devoted so many years of her 
life to the work. This Nurses’ Training School was 
opened in 1930 and has been a great blessing to the 
people of this section of the country. It affords op- 
portunity for the three Negro doctors of Tuscaloosa to 
give their patients proper hospitalization. Many of the 
white doctors of Tuscaloosa also bring many of their 
patients to this department. It has been a blessing to 
humanity because it has provided nurses who have 
proved very satisfactory. Hospitalization is rendered 
to students and to any other Negro people who desire it. 


In the past seven years there has been added a junior 
college department. The work offered is in accord- 
ance with the standard set up by the Alabama State 
Department of Education. This department is grow- 
ing in number of students and number of faculty mem- 
bers of advanced qualifications. Our hope in the 
near future is for this department to be approved by 
the Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. In an effort to meet the requirements of the 
Southern Association, we are doing some necessary re- 
pair work and are securing a teacher for the educa- 
tional work who holds a Master’s degree. 


There are good strong men who would like to 
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pursue theological training, but who are financially 
unable to do so. Our great need at the present time 
for our Theological Department is scholarship funds 
to help defray the board and tuition expenses of these 
young men who desire to become Christian workers 
for the Master. We believe, also, that it would be 
great service to humanity if those interested in spread- 
ing the gospel among the Negroes would select some 
promising young men and encourage them to take their 
theological work at Stillman Institute. Another great 
need for this department is an assistant professor of 
Theology. 


Among the outstanding physical needs of the insti- 
tution are the erection of a library building with class- 
rooms, and the purchase of additional land. Since 
Stillman Institute is the chief contribution of the 
Southern Presbyterian Church to the Negro educational 
work, it is unfortunate that this badly needed equip- 
ment cannot be secured immediately. 


We have had to turn down over two hundred and 
fifty students each year because we did not have schol- 
arship funds and the above-mentioned physical addi- 
tions to our plant. The following is a typical letter 
such as we receive from hundreds of students making 
application to Stillman each year: 
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P. O. Box, 91, 
High Point, Miss., 
May 11, 1935. 
Prof. A. L. Jackson, 
Stillman Institute, 
Tuscaloosa, Ala. 


DEAR Sir: 


I am writing you to try to get my sister, Alice Louise, 
in school there to work her way through school or give 
her something to do, as I am very, very anxious for her 
to attend school there. 

I am an old student from Stillman. I finished high 
school there in 1927. I really like there. 

Of course, we have no money, but we will do what we 
can. My father and mother are old and not able to do 
anything much for us. I am trying to do what I can 
for them and her. She wants to go to school and I 
want her to go. 

Please give this letter a favorable consideration. Let 
me hear from you. Thanking you in advance, I am 

Yours truly, 
ROBERTA BRIDGES. 


The appeal of such boys and girls who have an 
ambition to train themselves for leadership should not 
go unheeded. 

Stillman Institute, in spite of many needs, is ren- 
dering a noble and lasting service for the uplift of the 
Negro race. The size and scope of her future con- 
tribution depends, in a very real way, upon the pro- 
viding of the necessary enlargements outlined above. 
What will your answer be? 





Together We Stand for Christ 


HE Christian Young People of Snedecor Me- 
Fi morial Synod have united their forces in a 

synod’s league, that they may develop more ef- 
fectively in Christian living and share more definitely 
in promoting the work of the Kingdom of God. They 
stand ready to take their place with the Christian youth 
of the land in building a new world. 

This organization of the Young People’s League 
of Snedecor Memorial Synod seemed an impossibility 
in the eyes of many because of the extended territory 
covered by the synod, as it stretches from North Caro- 
lina to Texas. But in the power of God there is no 
limit. Daily prayers from the hearts of the Young 
People at Stillman Institute began to ascend to the 
throne of God, beseeching Him that all barriers would 
be removed and that the Negro youth of the Southland 
might be united for the work of advancing Christ’s 
Kingdom. Day after day these intercessory prayers 
continued, until the last day of the Church year, 
March 31, 1935, when at the vesper meeting of the 
Young People of Stillman Institute, the organization 
of the synod’s league was accomplished. Three gen- 
eral officers and the chairman of each: department of 
the Church program were elected. This, of course, 
was only a beginning, but these Young People realized 
that greater things were in store for them as they thus 
marched forth with Christ. 

Therefore, these officers continued steadfastly in 
prayer, and left no stone unturned which would make 


possible the first conference of the Young People’s 
League of the synod. Letters were sent to the fifty- 
one churches in the synod, while prayers were continu- 
ally made that there would be interest manifested in 
the hearts of the pastors and Young People of the 
synod. In a short time replies filled with interest in 
the one-day conference began to come from many sec- 
tions of the synod, causing great rejoicing in the hearts 
of the officers. 

The program for a one-day conference having been 
arranged by the Young People’s Council of the Synod, 
each church was then urged to send as many delegates 
as possible. When the conference day, May 23, ar- 
rived, there was great delight when cars began to roll 
in bringing Young People from Louisiana, Mississippi, 
Georgia and many sections of Alabama, thus affording 
a full representation for the organization of presby- 
terial leagues in the four presbyteries of the synod. 
This was a great day in the history of the Young Peo- 
ple at Stillman Institute. A full program, which be- 
gan with a pre-prayer service and continued with de- 
votional, Bible study, and inspirational address both 
morning and evening, was enjoyed by all. Splendid 
talks on the theme, “Christian Youth Building a New 
World,” by.several of the delegates, stirred the hearts 
of all who heard them. The work of the conference 
was carried forward in a most efficient manner by the 
Young People themselves, thus giving proof that they 
were only waiting for a chance to take their place with 
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Young People’s Conference Group, Snedecor Memorial Synod 


other Young People in carrying forward the Kingdom 
of God. 

In the organization of the four presbyterial leagues, 
only the three general officers for each league were 
elected. The responsibility for further organization 
was placed upon their shoulders. In each case these 
three young people, filled with real zeal, returned to 
their respective presbyteries determined to perfect an 
organization that would open up the highways of the 
Kingdom to the youth of their race in order that they, 
too, might walk these highways in company with the 
Master and enjoy the fellowship which affords them 
new opportunities for service. 

This pioneer task has just begun. Many difficulties 
will be confronted in opening up the Young People’s 
work of their synod. But the initial step was taken 
with enthusiasm and earnest zeal, as new opportuni- 
ties opened for these Young People who have so long 


been neglected. Shall they go forward in this work 
or shall their zeal and enthusiasm be hampered by 
further indifference? They need the guidance and 
help of those who have traveled these highways and 
enjoyed the privileges they afford. 

Will the Church rally to the cause and guide these 
youths along the highways of the Kingdom to the 
richer and fuller life which Jesus came to supply? 
This can be accomplished only as the entire Church 
remembers this work in her prayers and stands ready 
to manifest an equal love for self and neighbor, which 
love is possible only as it is rooted in, grows out of, 
and is kept alive by absolute love for God in Christ 
Jesus. Is the Church ready to extend this sympathetic 
and loving hand? Is the Church ready to make it 
possible for the Negro youth of our own Southland to 
have an enriched life and a chance to grow strong and 
great in the service of the Master? 





Christian Conferences for Negro Women 


By ROSA 


HOSE who were intimately associated with Mrs. 
W. C. Winsborough during the early years of 
her leadership of the Woman’s Auxiliary were 
well aware of her deep interest in and desire for the 
development of the Christian training of the Negro 
women of our Southland. It was a logical outcome of 
this interest that in her fertile brain there should 
germinate the idea of gathering together, in one cen- 
tral place, the Christian women of potential leadership 
in that race for a week’s intensive training in the things 
that make for Christian living in the Church, home, 
and community. Thus did the Conferences for Negro 
Women come into being. 
Because of the dearth of Christian leadership among 
the Negro women, very little of definite helpfulness had 





*Miss Rosa Gibbins is Treasurer of the Committee on Woman’s 
Work, Atlanta, Georgia. 


GIBBINS* 


been done for them up to the year 1916, but in August 
of that year delegates numbering 155, from sixteen 
towns, representing six different states, assembled at 
Stillman Institute, Tuscaloosa, Alabama, to study un- 
der the guidance of a white and Negro faculty those 
fundamental principles which made for a well-rounded 
Christian life. The delegation included ministers’ 
wives, teachers, county supervisors of schools, superin- 
tendents of orphans’ homes, as well as other worth- 
while women from the ranks of the Negro race. Though 
the delegates came from many denominations, the ex- 
penses of the conference were underwritten by the 
auxiliaries of the Presbyterian Church, U. S., who 
sponsored the movement and who sent or helped to send 
the delegates from their town or constituency. Con- 
tributions were sent to the Auxiliary Office for the 
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expenses of delegates, faculty, and program, of which 
yn annual report was given. This method of financing 
obtained until 1922, up to which time Mrs. Wins- 
borough gave the project her personal supervision. 
Since that time the work has been directed by State 
Chairmen, with the continued codperation of the Secre- 
tary of Woman’s Work. 

The foundation stone of the program was Bible 
Study. The program also included inspirational ad- 
dresses from white and Negro leaders, and classroom 
instruction on practical Christian living, sanitation, 
food values, canning, and preserving, and also care 
of the sick and of children. To these subjects were 
added in later years Sunday-school methods, play- 
ground work, handicraft, community problems, better 
housing, sewing classes, and mission study, with sim- 
ple outlines of parliamentary law. Certificates and 
diplomas are granted for the attainment of certain 
objectives. State Boards of Health and of Education 
have codperated by supplying trained teachers on the 
subjects pertaining to their departments, while other 
subjects have been taught by white and Negro teachers, 
many of them specialists in their particular fields of 
study. 

For four years there was held the one central Con- 
ference at Stillman Institute. In 1921, conferences 
were also held in the synodicals of Virginia and 
Georgia, and the state conference movement spread 
until in 1927 fifteen conferences were held in fourteen 
synodicals, the total number registered that year being 
over five hundred. Delegates are housed in the dormi- 
tories of Negro institutions, belonging to other denom- 
inations in some cases, who gladly codperate in this 
preparation of members of their race for wider service. 
Small registration fees and a limited amount is asked 
for each delegate to cover board and entertainment. 
While each conference is underwritten largely by the 
synodicals, yet the majority are self-supporting. In 
1926 the tenth anniversary of the first conference at 
Stillman Institute was celebrated in the form of a 
“Home Coming,” to which all former delegates were 
invited. A special pageant was prepared by Mrs. 
Winsborough, while many birthday features such as 
congratulatory messages and presentation of flowers to 
pioneer leaders added a festive air to the occasion. 
In 1936 the Tuscaloosa Conference will celebrate its 
twentieth anniversary, and many are looking forward 
eagerly to this gathering. 

During late years, because of decrease in finances, 
some of the states have reluctantly had to discontinue 
their conferences temporarily. This year there have 
been held eight conferences. An interesting outgrowth 
has been the holding of one-day conferences, some 
presbyterial-wide, others in local communities. While 
not intended to supersede the one-week conferences, 
but as feeders to them, these one-day meetings have 
reached thousands of Negro women all over our South- 
land. In this way it is hoped to build up attendance 
at the state conferences where the days of consecutive 
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study and training are necessary to develop an in- 
formed leadership. 

What have the conferences meant to the Negroes in 
attendance? A changed attitude toward the values 
of the real things of life, increased knowledge of the 
solution of every-day problems, a wider outlook, the 
opening of doors of opportunity, a deepened Christian 
love for each other and a new appreciation of the 
interest of white women in the problems of their race. 
One reaction from a Negro delegate was: “The con- 
ference has made me feel and know that the white 
people, the women of our Church, really care about 
us and are willing to help us in every way.” The 
testimony of Mrs. Booker Washington, who contributed 
to the sending of a minister’s wife to the second annual 
conference, was: “I do not believe a more important 
move could be made. These are the women who must 
lead. If the conference did nothing more than help 
these pastors’ wives, it will have served a most valuable 
purpose.” Practical results have been: improvement 
in Sunday-school methods; erection of Negro Women’s 
Bible Classes and Community Clubs; loan chests for 
sickness and financial help during unemployment given 
by the Negroes themselves; Vacation Church Schools; 
Clean-up Days in communities; and numberless proj- 
ects and activities which make for the betterment of 
community life. 

What have the conferences meant to the white lead- 
ers? A growth of interest in the Negro women’s prob- 
lems and a desire to ameliorate them; an enlarged con- 
ception of the increasing value to the church and the 
world at large of an educated and informed Chris- 
tian Negro. The leaders of the Negro Women’s Con- 
ferences, under the direction of the Secretary of 
Woman’s Work, gather annually at Montreat during 
the Auxiliary Training School, and exchange ideas for 
the upbuilding of this work. 

What have the conferences meant to the Church and 
to the world at large? The General Assembly has re- 
peatedly placed its seal of approval upon this im- 
portant field of service. It has been acknowledged as 
the first and most outstanding piece of interracial co- 
operation which the women of any denomination have 
done in the South; while the Committee on Church and 
Race Relations of the Federal Council has said: 
“There is abundant testimony on the part of the par- 
ticipants to the practical and lasting results, material 
and spiritual, of these conferences.” 

The conferences have aroused interest also in other 
lands. Reports have been requested at the quadrennial 
sessions of the International Union, the woman’s di- 
vision of the Alliance of Reformed Churches throughout 
the World Holding the Presbyterian System. In the 
words of the founder of this work: “The question of 
interracial relationships is looming large on the horizon 
of church discussions, and the modest effort made by 
the Auxiliary to really help our colored women has 
assumed an importance little dreamed of at that time.” 





























F YOU were in Atlanta and 
wished to see one of the finest 
pieces of Home Mission work 

being done anywhere, you would 
not have to travel far. For there, 
in the heart of the Pittsburgh 
section, which is one of the larg- 
est Negro districts in the city, is 
to be found a well-organized and 
growing Negro church and Sun- 
day school, the Theron H. Rice 
Memorial Church, named in 
honor of Dr. Rice who was at 
one time pastor of Central 
Church of Atlanta and who was 
later professor at Union Semi- 
_ nary. This church and Sunday 
Rev. G. W. Gideon, school is a project of the Home 
a ——— Mission Committee of Atlanta 
Presbytery, and is popularly 
known throughout the city as the “Pittsburgh Mis- 
sion.” 

But why, you may ask, should this Negro church 
and Sunday school be named for Dr. Rice, The 
answer is very simple. It was Dr. Rice who was 
instrumental in establishing, in 1900, a little Negro 
Sunday school taught by teachers from the Central 
Church. This was in the Fraser Street district. The 
school grew rapidly and larger quarters were found 
in the same district. 

In 1919 this work was taken over by Atlanta Pres- 
bytery’s Home Mission Committee and it was deemed 
advisable to move it to a needier section. Pitssburgh 
section was selected as the best location. This section 
was then considered by the Police Department (and 
based upon their records it was) the worst and most 
disreputable in the city. It was here that the terrible 
race riot broke out in 1906. In the entire district 
there was not a single church. 

A small house was obtained and a Sabbath school 
was started on September 5, 1920. Within a year the 
school had outgrown the small dwelling, but it was 
1925 before a small brick building was erected for 
the church. This building has since been enlarged so 
that it is now able to house, with difficulty to be sure, 
a well-organized church of 258 members with a full- 
time pastor, Rev. G. W. Gideon, and a Sunday school 
with 350 on the roll and an average attendance of 178. 

The church was organized in the fall of 1923 with 
eighteen members who had been converted in a revival 
conducted there in Pittsburgh by Rev. G. W. Gideon. 
In December, 1923, Rev. G. W. Gideon took over the 
work as pastor of the newly organized church and 
has served as pastor ever since. The church has grown 
steadily until today it has reached the membership 
stated above, 258, including a session of six and a 
diaconate of six. Preaching services are conducted 
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*Mr. Paul F. Brown, Jr., is Superintendent of the Sunday 
School at the Pittsburgh Mission, Atlanta, Georgia. 


The Pittsburgh Mission 


By PAUL F. BROWN, Jr.* 


twice every Sunday and prayer meeting every Wed- 
nesday evening. 

The Sunday school meets each Sunday afternoon at 
3:00 o’clock. The teaching force is recruited from 
many of the Atlanta Presbyterian churches, and form- 
erly consisted mostly of older, adult teachers. How- 
ever, the number of adults has constantly diminished 
and the number of Young People increased, until now 
there is only one adult (according to the terminology 
of our Presbyterian Church) on the staff of about 
twenty teachers, the rest are Young People ranging 
from seventeen or eighteen to twenty-five years of age. 
These teachers deserve much credit for their regular 
and enthusiastic part in this wonderful work, for it 
is a sacrifice for them to give up every Sunday after- 
noon to this work. I would like to give recognition to 
each by name here. Mrs. W. G. Anderson, of First 
Church, is the adult member and is in charge of the 
Primary Department. She is well known throughout 
the Assembly for her Primary work and has had to 
be absent from us all summer because of participa- 
tion in various conferences. The other teachers 
are Young People: from Central Church—Frances 


Oglesby, Johnnie Mae York, Georgia Hunt, Rebecca 


Ewing, Margaret Ewing, Janette Russey, John Lake, 
Richard Kendrick, Bill Brown, and the superintendent; 
from First Church—Madeline Provano; from West- 
minster—Mary Frances Zachry, Julia Swiney; from 
Capitol View—Elizabeth Hinds, Katharine Baynes, 
Virginia Curtin; from Ormewood—Shirley Barton, 
Evelyn Davis; from Pryor Street—Glenn Stovall; from 
Gordon Street-—Mary Will Holland; and from Clifton 
—Bill Hart. It is due to these teachers that the work 
goes along so well. 

The Beginners, Primaries, and Juniors use the 
Graded Lessons and the remainder of the school uses 
the International Lessons. Memory work in Bible, 
catechism, and hymns is of course included in the 
curriculum. 


Each Christmas there is an entertainment which is 
always well attended. Last Christmas, in spite of a 
hard rain storm, there were almost 300 present for the 
exercises. A simple program was given, following 
which the Christmas tree had gifts for all the regular 
scholars of the school. These gifts were provided by 
the various Presbyterian churches in the city. In ad- 
dition a bag of candy, an apple, and an orange were 
given to each person present, the gift of the Central 
Church. 

Each summer a picnic is given for the Sabbath 
school. Trucks are obtained to transport the scholars, 
young and old, to Washington Park, the Negro city 
park. This year the 290 who enjoyed the all-day affair 
reported a wonderful time. Lemonade and water- 
melons were provided by the Sunday school, and the 
scholars brought their own lunches. 

There are, however, many other fine phases to this 
fine work. The Vacation Church School each sum- 
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mer would be enough in itself to reflect credit upon 
the church and the Committee. An exceptionally fine 
school was conducted the past summer, with a splen- 
did corps of twenty-seven workers headed by Mr. 
Charles Carson, as superintendent. The school lasted 
two weeks and was crowded almost to capacity every 
day. The average daily attendance was 218. A di- 
versified program was carried on, including Bible study 
and memory work of Bible and songs. Handcraft 
was also included. The pep and enthusiasm and the 
response on the part of the boys and girls proved the 
success of the school. 


But there are still many other phases to the work of 
the Rice Memorial Church, each of which warrants 
much praise. The Christian Endeavor meets each 
week and has a year-round average attendance of 
thirty-five for each meeting. That’s a figure that many 
larger churches might well seek to attain! There is 
the Women’s Auxiliary, the Boys’ Club, and the daily 
Kindergarten for the children of the neighborhood, 
which is taught by a well-trained Negro teacher. Well- 
organized cooking and sewing classes meet regularly 
each week under the strong and efficient leadership of 
Mrs. Johnston and Miss Hoyt of the Home Mission 
Office. 

This is the most interesting and inspiring work 
imaginable. I wish it were possible for each of you 
readers to see for yourself the fine work which is 
being done in this church. I wish you could watch, as 
I have, those little boys, some so mischievous as to 
tax the teacher’s ingenuity to the limit to retain con- 
trol of the class, grow through adolescence into young 








Adult Bible Class, Rice Memorial Church, Pittsburgh 
Mission 


manhood learning the Bible as they grow; or could see 
the young men who have grown into officers of the 
church, who have gone to Stillman Institute and are 
now ministers of the gospel. The girls, too, have grown 
into wonderful womanhood and many have married 
and are establishing Christian homes. 

The school and the church continue to grow and 
their influence is felt every day throughout the en- 
tire community. The Pittsburgh section has been trans- 
formed into a respectable, law-abiding district. The 
work of the Kingdom advances! Will you not join 
us in our prayer that God will even more abundantly 
bless this part of His work and will provide more ade- 
quate facilities so that the expansion will not be re- 
stricted ? 





Louisville Colored Missions 
By JOHN LITTLE* 


WAS surprised one morning when two young colored 
| women entered my office and asked for an inter- 

view. We sat down and they began their story. 
They were graduate Kentucky teachers without employ- 
ment, and the Government had offered to pay their 
salaries‘if they could find a room in which they could 
conduct a Nursery School. They asked if they might 
use one of the rooms in our Hope Church for “A Day 
Nursery.” 

I smiled and said, “I will answer you as Peter 
answered the lame man at the gate of the temple, 
‘Silver and gold have I none; but such as I have give 
I thee.” J explained that our budget had been cut 
for five successive years and that there were not suffi- 
cient funds to properly maintain our own classes, so 
I could not furnish any money for material or ex- 
pense of the class, but I was willing for them to use 
one of our rooms, our tables and chairs, and we would 
do all we could to foster the enterprise. The follow- 
ing Monday these two young women came to our build- 
ing, and about ten children, between the ages of two 


*Rev. John Little, D. D., is superintendent of the Louisville 
Colored Missions, Louisville, Ky. 











Grace Sewing School—Every Woman Has on Dress 
She Has Made 


and five, entered as the first pupils. Gradually others 
came until the enrollment grew to forty, with an aver- 
age attendance of twenty-seven or twenty-eight. It 
has proved to be one of the most interesting and sat- 
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isfactory classes that has ever been conducted in our 
building, and the teachers have shown themselves to 
be conscientious and wonderfully skillful in the 
handling of small children. For years we have needed 
a Day Nursery, and everyone connected with the In- 
stitution has been happy that it has really come to pass 


BREAD UPON THE WATERS 


One day, in talking to one of these teachers, I un- 
ravelled a most interesting story. She had been taught 
in a country school about eight miles from Louisville 
by a woman who had been left a widow with six chil- 
dren to support, and this little country school had 
provided a livelihood for that family. During the 
summer months, this mother had asked to be ad- 
mitted to our Vacation Church School and came daily 
with the children. She worked hard and went from 
class to class and made a model of every article that 
we were teaching. When she had finished them, our 
teacher of sewing gave her a course of instruction. 
When school opened in the fall she put the course 
of sewing into her country school and invited us to 
come out and see the first class that had finished their 
aprons. 

She took a personal interest in the pupils in her 
school and encouraged the older sister of this young 
girl, who was now teaching in our Nursery School, to 
come to Louisville and take a course of training in the 
Normal School. When she graduated she secured a 
position as teacher and helped put her younger sister 
through Normal School, then through a course of train- 
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ing for Nursery School work. Now this younger sis- 
ter is daily conducting a Nursery School in our build- 
ing. 

OFFICE RECORDS 

Our card files show that 2,382 different people come 
to our buildings. Fifty-six different clubs, classes, and 
services, are held each week, and twenty-two different 
activities are going on. 

The calendar shows that we have been operating for 
thirty-seven years, with a steadily increasing attend- 
ance; that this year there has been 1,000 more people 
in our building each month than attended last year. 

Before writing this article I thought I would try 
an experiment, for many people ask me, “Is the work 
really worth while?” I decided to go to several homes 
and ask the people whether we were really meeting a 
need in the community. 


Facts GATHERED IN THE HOMES 

In the first home that I visited, the husband was 
a deacon in the church. His wife is the church or- 
ganist, and his only daughter is now a student in col- 
lege. ‘The mother entered Sunday school as a little 
girl, joined the church, possibly fifteen years ago, and 
she and her daughter both have been volunteer teach- 
ers in the Vacation Church School for the past two 
years. Again I will quote the answers to my ques- 
tions to the young girl: 

“I think the two most interesting things carried on 
at the Mission are the Sunday school and the Vacation 
Church School. 

“T found when I entered the Home Economics class 








Hope Nursery School 
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in college that I knew how to make all the stitches 
because I had learned them in the sewing school.” 

The next home I visited was that of an elder in 
the church and a professor in the Central High School. 
I quote his words as nearly as I can recall them: 

“The Mission has had a strong moral influence in 
the community. It has helped to break down de- 
nominational jealousy, because children from a num- 
ber of different denominations come to the Sunday 
school and are interested in a common cause. 

“T have noticed in my classes that both the boys and 
girls who attend the mission have a wholesome attitude 
toward life. ‘They are courteous, codperative in their 
attitude and manner, and are most satisfactory stu- 
dents. Not all are bright in books, but several are 
Honor Roll pupils in the High School.” 

I was very much interested in the next home that 
I visited, for when I began to ask questions, one mem- 
ber of the family brought out a tablet and said, “I 
had begun to write a history of the Mission.” I bor- 
rowed this story and read it with a great deal of sat- 
isfaction. It recounted the time when our doors first 
opened, and it stated that the writer and her two sis- 
ters came to our first Sunday school, it being the first 
Sunday school they ever attended. It then told of 
the beginning of the sewing school, the beginning of 
the cooking school, the opening of the playground, the 
prayer meeting, and the church service. As I read it, 
it recalled to my mind some facts that I had for- 
gotten. 

When I asked the question which of these depart- 
ments helped her most, she replied, “I believe I really 
got more help out of the prayer meeting. You allowed 
us to ask questions, and in that way the Bible became 
- indeed to us and it helped me more than anything 
else.” 

ROUND OF ACTIVITIES 

While I am writing this article I can hear the chil- 
dren in the playground laughing at their play. The 
bath-house is furnishing the girls an opportunity to be 
clean. In another room is the Girls’ Circle, practicing 
for a play. As I come up to the door in the morning, 
I find one hundred or more children, who greet me 
with a smile, waiting for the doors to open for the 
Vacation Church School. 

Every Sunday afternoon more than 600 children 
gather for our two Sunday schools, and I know that 
they would not come each week unless they found 
something in our buildings that satisfied their souls. 

Recently I asked a blind woman what she thought 
was the real value of the Presbyterian Colored Mis- 
sions. She replied: “They are lighthouses in this 
community. People go there and receive sympathy and 
encouragement and inspiration, and everyone comes out 
better than when they went in.” 


Wuat I Lone For 
What I long and hope for is that some great Chris- 
tian soul, whom God has entrusted with wealth, will 
see the importance of giving to the cotored race instruc- 
tion in religious truth. 























Tuesday Baby Clinic—Grace Mission 





Julius Rosenwald, a Jew in Chicago, saw the im- 
portance of Negro Education and has donated millions | 
to that cause. Five thousand schoolhouses have been 
built in the South at a cost of over $14,000,000, and 
he has contributed about a third of it. I have seen 
a great many of these schools and they are “bright 
spots’ in every community in which they have been 
located. 

Anna T. Jeanes, a little Quaker woman in Phila- 
delphia, left a million dollars for use in the Rural 
Schools. ‘There are now over 200 teachers who are 
supported by this fund, and they go around in dif- 
ferent counties, introducing sewing and cooking and 
various forms of handiwork and school gardens in the 
country schoolhouses. 


The educational forces of America today realize the 
value of Christian training. If some men or women 
of wealth would place the money in the hands of our 
Christian workers, we could, in a few years, multiply 
our activities, renovate our buildings, increase our num- 
ber of Christian teachers and establish institutional 
churches in a number of our larger cities. 


Where the colored people understand the gospel, they » 
receive Jesus as their Friend and He guides them into 
the establishment of Christian homes and the living 
of a more abundant life, both for themselves and the 
community in which they dwell. 

The church has invested small sums, and noble men 
and women have enrolled in the service and have ac- 
complished real results, but the task of evangelizing 
twelve million people is a large one, and calls for the 
consecration of thousands and millions of dollars for 
the spread of the gospel to this needy people. 
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Seventeenth Street Mission 


“Let's Hurry to Our Task” 
By RUSSELL NUNAN* 


UR work on Seventeenth Street is very interest- 
O ing and inspiring. It is a pity that all of you 

can’t have a direct hand in the work of the 
Mission. In order to make you feel a closer tie, al- 
though you may never visit the Mission, I should like 
to give you in brief an outline of the things we are 
doing and trying to do at the Seventeenth Street Mis- 
sion. 

First, let me tell you just where the Mission is lo- 
cated. Our work is carried on in the section of Rich- 
mond that used to be called “Hell’s Bottoms.” About 
ten thousand colored people live huddled together in 
old dilapidated houses, built on the east side of the 
valley. The west bank is a very impressive trash 
dump, which looks always as if it were going to cave 
in and cover the Mission. A railroad yard separates 
the trash dump from the colored community. From 
the surrounding hills, the Seventeenth Street Mission 
gives the impression of a mountain village. Our people 
earn their living for the most part by working in the 
near-by factories, although a number of them have 
learned various other trades. 

Our activities are varied. We teach, preach, do per- 
sonal work, help plan gardens, instruct in cooking, hold 
night schools, sponsor a recreational program, and do 
many other things. As a result of doing so many 
things our program for the week is full. It begins 
bright and early Sunday morning with a sunrise prayer 
service (this really means sunrise, too!), sponsored by 
the men of the Mission. At three-thirty in the after- 
noon the Sunday school meets. Our enrollment is over 
two hundred. Our average attendance is one hundred 
and sixty-five. The faculty is composed of people 
from the churches of Richmond, the Assembly Training 
School, and Union Theological Seminary. We have 
an average of twenty-seven teachers on the job every 
Sunday, offering instruction in all departments, from 
the Beginners through the Adults. 
~ *Mr. Russell Nunan is Superintendent of the Seventeeth Street 


Mission, and a student in Union Theological Seminary, Richmond, 
Virginia. 





Faculty of a Vacation Church School 











Boys at Play—Seventeenth Street Mission 


Preaching is held every Sunday night, the superin- 
tendent preaching the first and third Sundays, and the 
colored minister preaching the second and fourth Sun- 
days. Our colored minister, himself a product of the 
Mission, is an interesting character who supports his 
large family by following the coffee roasting trade. 
After working nine or ten hours a day, he finds energy 
enough to attend night school at Union University, 
where he is taking various courses leading to the A. B. 
degree. Some day he hopes to finish his theological 
work and be ordained as a minister of the gospel. I 
believe he will, for he has been a faithful servant for 
years now in the development of his talents. 


On Tuesday evening the men and women of the 
church hold house-to-house prayer meetings. They take 
turns going to each end of the community. The way in 
which these services started is very interesting. Three 
men at the Mission felt a call to serve their Lord. 
They could not read well, so they did not feel quali- 
fied to preach or teach. They said, “We can go 
around singing and praying, and in that way serve 
Christ.” At first just the three went around holding 
these services in the various homes. With the passing 
of time their band has grown in number to twelve or 
more. One of the proudest and happiest moments in 
their service was last winter, when they were invited 
to one of the largest colored churches in Richmond to 
hold a service and wake up the congregation. 

Our next regular meeting in the church is prayer 
meeting on Wednesday evening. I wish that everyone 
in our Church could attend at least one of these prayer 
services. Mainly adults come. Every visitor we have 
ever had has claimed, at the end of such a service, 
to have been helped by the sincere and earnest prayers, 
and the spirituals. This is everybody’s service and 
the prayers are personal, as, “Lord, I thank Thee that 
I didn’t wake up this morning stretched out on the 
cooling board.” Another prayer will be for Sister 
Edmonia, who is suffering from “rumitiz”; another 
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will be for Brother Bill’s sinful boys; another will be 
for the people in jail, two blocks away; still another 
will be for their friends in the Poor House, six blocks 
distant. Their favorite prayer for the minister is as 
follows : 


“Lord, we thank You for the preacher You 
have hung here on our walls, and we ask You 
to prop him up on every falling and leaning side, 
and bless this church from the pulpit to the 
door.” 


As you read the last paragraph, you: may think that 
I am making fun of the good people in our Mission, 
but this is far from the truth. I respect them, and 
it is I who am most blessed by our mutual work 
and prayers. 

Friday afternoon is visiting time. Young women 
from the Assembly’s Training School and young men 
from the Seminary go down to Seventeenth Street and 
visit in the homes. ‘They distribute literature, pray, 
do personal work, seek out absentees from Sunday 
school, and report to the superintendent the cases of 
sickness. It is impossible to impress upon your mind 
and heart the full importance of this work. 

One of our major projects last year was a night 
school. We started off expecting about forty adults 
to come to learn the “three R’s.” To our surprise and 
joy, the young as well as the old came, and our group 
eventually grew into the largest night school in Rich- 
mond. Courses were offered in subjects ranging from 
shorthand to rug weaving. I wish you could have 





seen how proud the mothers were when they had made 
something pretty for the home out of scrap paper. You 
would have thrilled to see a sixty-year-old man write 
his name and do simple arithmetic for the first time. 
One elderly woman learned how to write her name and 
a simple sentence in two lessons, a feat which her in- 
structor said was a record. The teachers for this school 
were furnished by the FERA. The materials for the 
work were provided by the Young People of the Gin- 
ter Park Presbyterian Church. 

This past summer we were not able to hold a Vaca- 
tion Church School because of the infantile paralysis. 
But last year we held a very successful school, spon- 
sored by the Young People of the Ginter Park Pres- 
byterian Church. 


As we work among our colored brethren, we see 
many things that pain our hearts, we see many things 
that inspire us, and we see many things that make us 
laugh. One Sunday afternoon, just after Sunday 
school had opened, I was standing on the church 
porch. A little Primary girl came running down the 
street dragging her little Beginner sister after her. As 
soon as they entered the church yard, the larger girl 
took a sucker out of her mouth, placed it in the mouth 
of her little sister, counted ten, took the sucker out 
of her sister’s mouth, and then gave her a pat on the 
back, saying, “Hurry on to class now. We are late.” 
Let us hurry on to our task for we too are late, but 
not too late to meet our Home Mission responsibility 
to our colored brethren. 








Berean Center 
By U. D. MOONEY* 


EREAN Center is a Christian social service in- 
stitution, located in the most congested section of 
the Negro population of New Orleans. 

This large city in the far South has 130,000 Negro 
residents, the largest number of any of our Southern 
cities. 

This work was established in 1930, and while the 
latest to enter the field of Christian welfare service 
for Negroes, under the auspices of the Southern Pres- 
byterian Church, it is already a full-fledged community 
center, carrying on every day in the week all the activi- 
ties usually associated with such an institution. 

We find, as do our missionaries in the foreign field, 
that we must attack the problem on the whole front, 
religious, educational, industrial, recreational, etc. 

We therefore have the Center Sunday School which 
holds its sessions every Sunday afternoon in the year. 
There is a splendid staff of white teachers from the 
various Presbyterian churches of the city. No group 
of men and women could be more loyal than these 
men and women serving faithfully through the long 
Summer season in New Orleans, as well as through 





*Rev. U. D. Mooney, D. D., is the Director of the Berean Cen- 
ter, New Orleans, Louisiana. 


the other months of the year. We seek to carry the 
spirit of the Sunday school into all the manifold ac- 
tivities of the week to follow. 

For the little folks there is a weekly “story hour.” 
Here they enjoy Bible stories, character building sto- 
ries, and fairy stories, and of the latter kind they are 
especially fond, since through ‘them they are taken for 
the moment away from the sordid and drab realities 
of their lot, into a world of light and beauty. 

The Choral Club is a.popular organization with its 
own officers. Here they learn the music of their own 
race, the spirituals, the hymns of the church and 
Sunday school, and other worth-while music. The 
members of the club are frequently on the programs 
of our white city Sunday schools and church organi- 
zations, and also sing at the hospitals and other in- 
stitutions for the shut-ins. They serve a distinct pur- 
pose in bringing about friendlier and kindlier at- 
titudes between the races. 

The clubs for boys and girls of which there are 
four, two Junior and two Senior, have always served 
as a leaven in the whole life of the Center. They are 
Christian character building organizations, and en- 
gage in Bible study, worship, discussion, and recrea- 
tion. They have their own officers. 
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Work with the hands has 
always been a fruitful and 
an effective means of de- 
velopment in the case of un- 
derprivileged people. This 
need is supplied by classes 
in handwork. Even the 
smaller children are in- 
cluded. These little ones, 
during the summer, with 
eager hands and _ happy 
hearts, prepared a_ large 
picture book for the chil- 
dren in our colored hos- 
pital. 

Every Friday afternoon 
there are sewing classes for 
the girls, taught by volun- 
teer white workers. There 











are also nutrition and cook- 
ing classes and classes in 
adult education. In connection with each of our ac- 
tivities there.is a period of worship. We are hoping 
also in the near future to establish a nursery school 
for pre-school children. Friday nights are known as 
Community Nights, and are set apart for entertain- 
ment, games, and fellowship. All the groups are in- 
cluded in these programs. 

There are various special occasions such as Hal- 
lowe’en, Washington’s Birthday, Valentine Day, etc., 
as well as the observance of the great religious fes- 
tivals, Christmas and Easter. 

A Vacation Church School is held each year, with 
an enrollment exceeding 300, the various departments 
and classes being taught by white volunteer workers. 

There are picnics, hikes, and outings enjoyed by 
the different groups during the year. For recreational 
needs there is a playground, with sand boxes, swings 
and soft-ball lot. We are also fortunate in having a 
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large gymnasium, where indoor tennis, volley ball and 
basket ball are played. 

Two of our staff workers, the Director of Girls’ 
Work and the Director of Boys’s Work, make weekly 
visits in the homes, taking with them Christian litera- 
ture and Christian sympathy and good will. During 
the long summer months a Summer School, an adapted 
form of the Vacation Church School, is in session every 
morning up to the opening of the public schools in 
September. 

The Staff consists of a Director, a Secretary, Direc- 
tor of Girls’ Work, Director of Boys’ Work and Su- 
pervisor of Sewing. Only the Director, however, is 
on full time. In addition to his responsibility at the 
Center, the Director through the Social Agencies of 
New Orleans seeks to serve the wider needs of the 
Negroes of the city. All of our Presbyterian pastors 
are deeply sympathetic toward the work, as are the 
women’s organizations and the Sunday school. Co- 
operating in the support of the work are the Asesmbly’s 
Committee in Atlanta, the Presbytery of New Orleans, 
the New Orleans Presbyterial and the individual 
churches. 

The greatest need of our Negro institutions is an 
adequate support on the part of our Presbyterian peo- 
ple. The time is past when we can expect to accomplish 
any large results through obscure missions in ugly, 
poorly-equipped buildings. The task is too vast for 
that. If we truly seek, as we should, to lift the physi- 
cal, moral, and spiritual level of these people at our 
very doors, the very magnitude of our task will de- 
mand all our resources, the Christian statesmanship 
of our leaders, and the enlistment in this field of 
service of our choicest and most talented men and 
women. 

Our Church as a whole has set its hand to this 
great task but feebly, and yet there is no missionary 
challenge in the Southern United States that is as 
appalling and as appealing to our Christian chivalry. 





Gregg Street Presbyterian Church 


By J. H. M. BOYCE* 


ORE than ten years ago the session of the Sec- 
ond Presbyterian Church, Houston, Texas, con- 
cerned for the religious needs of the 75,000 
Negroes in their city, made application to the Assem- 
bly’s Executive Committee of Home Missions for as- 
sistance in establishing a Presbyterian Mission. The 
Second Presbyterian Church agreed to provide a church 
building for the services, a manse for the missionary, 
and the major part of his support. The Assembly’s 
Committee was asked to send the minister and to make 
an appropriation from its fund for Negro Missions. 
The Assembly’s Committee sent the Rev. J. H. M. 





*Rev J. H. M. Boyce is pastor of the Gr Street Presbyteri 
Church, Houston, Texas. sa = pi 


Boyce to this promising field. The doors of the Mis- 
sion were opened for service September 24, 1922. Quite 
a few new friends and acquaintances came to encour- 
age and share in the new work. To the great delight 
of all, two men came forward and pledged their allegi- 
ance to the church, thus encouraging the workers and 
causing them to know that God would give the in- 
crease, even as He had promised. 

The starting of a church without one member, or 
even a prospect, was a great venture of faith on the 
part of the Second Presbyterian Church. Yet their 
faith and zeal for this worthy cause was undaunted, 
their motto being “We can do it and we will do it, 
God being our helper.” 
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Missions 


The Sabbath school was conducted in the afternoon 
so that children from other churches, as well as those 
from nooks and alleys, could come. It was a new 
experience. for the children to find white people with 
enough real love and sympathy in their hearts to 
come and teach them the Word of God. The pastor 
and his wife were the only colored teachers in the 
school, all of the other officers and teachers being sup- 
plied by the Second Presbyterian Church. The chil- 
dren loved to sing, and their teachers delighted in 
hearing their voices ring out in “Brighten the Corner 
Where You Are,” and other favorites. Mr. Lubbock, 
the leader, had special singing contests between boys 
and girls with candy as the reward. How they did 
sing! The whole community became interested. So 
many came that our building could not seat them. It 
was necessary for two classes to meet on the outside. 


This procedure continued for a year or more, dur- 
ing which time preaching services were conducted every 
Sunday morning and evening. Many of those in the 
small group of people who attended had never before 
heard of a Presbyterian church; many came out of 
curiosity, and finally joined because they liked the 
new type of service being offered them. From the very 
beginning there was always someone to preach to, some 
anxious seeker for the Truth. Many came like the 
eunuch of Ethiopia and said, “How can I understand 
except some man should guide me?” What a joy it 
was to be used of God to tell again and again the 
simple old story of Jesus and His love. 


After two years of earnest effort, the Church had 
grown strong and experienced enough to be manned 
by its own officers. Therefore Brazos Presbytery, at 
its spring meeting in Oak Lawn Church, was requested 
to organize the Mission into a church. This was done 
by a commission of the presbytery, April 26, 1925. 
Since that time the church has grown steadily under 
the guidance and blessing of the Holy Spirit. The 
present membership is two hundred. Among them are 
found some of the best people of the city, who really 
appreciate the high ideal and standard of the Presby- 
terian Church and the wonderful opportunity it offers 
to the colored youth of today. 


During the early days of depression, the church and 
manse codperated with the Social Welfare Agencies 
of the city in distributing food, fuel, and clothing, thus 
becoming a center of much value to the poor and needy. 
Milk was sent out daily through the kindness of the 
Christian Social Service Board of the Second Pres- 
byterian Church, which has been at all times a minis- 
tering angel of mercy. The unemployed were aided in 
securing jobs, and the report has come back that those 
who were recommended by the church have proved 
more dependable and reliable than the average servant. 
The church is justly proud of this reputation and 
daily admonishes her people to live up to it. 


A health clinic or nutrition center for young chil- 
dren, together with a club composed of their mothers, 
met monthly to discuss ways and means for better’care 


of babies. It was with regret that this center had to 
be discontinued for lack of physical equipment. 

A community club for women was organized by 
Mrs. M. G. Stell, of the First Presbyterian Church, 
who served as Bible teacher, and Mrs. Cairns, of the 
Third Presbyterian Church, who served as secretary 
and assistant teacher. The meetings were held twice 
monthly. The Bible was well taught, and many home 
problems discussed by those thoroughly experienced in 
training boys and girls. Each year the woman’s auxil- 
iaries of the First and Second Presbyterian churches 
have sent two of the women of this church to the Con- 
ference for Negro women, which has helped greatly in 
training them to carry on in the home church. 

Last year, Mrs. John Berlin interested her executive 
board in giving the pastor’s wife a much needed vaca- 
tion and trip to Tuscaloosa, Alabama, wheré the Negro 
Women’s Conference of Alabama and the Snedecor 
Memorial Synod were in session at the same time. The 
pastor and his wife were greatly inspired by these 
conferences and returned home to begin anew this serv- 
ice to this people. 

The community work has been renewed. Various 
churches have been invited to help foster and develop 
a deeper consecration and a better community life. Mrs. 
Charles Lewis, of the Second Presbyterian Church 
teaches the Bible at the club meetings. She has never 
failed to bring an inspiring message to her listeners. 
The Young People of the club meet on Friday nights 
for social and recreational activities. They gather 
from everywhere and enjoy a wholesome evening of 
fun in a Christlike way. Many of them have joined 
the church and attend our Sabbath school. This has 
proved to be a wonderful way to bring the church 
closer to the 'Young People who need to be reached. 

The pastor has been appointed chairman of the Boy 
Scout Movement for Negroes in this city. There is 
an excellent staff which cooperates in training fhe lead- 
ers and in organizing the troops. Four troops are al- 
ready at work and many more are expected to organize 
in the future. 

The Woman’s Auxiliary is well organized and has 
proved to be quite a spiritual and financial assistance 
to the church. The men also are becoming more and 
more interested in the program of the church. 

For the past ten years the Second Presbyterian 
Church has sponsored a Vacation Church School in 
this church. These schools have been a means of in- 
spiration to other churches which are now doing like- 
wise. This year, because of lack of space, it was 
necessary to confine the enrollment almost entirely to 
the local Sunday-school group. There were one hun- 
dred fifty children enrolled with a daily average of 
one hundred twenty. The theme this year was “Fol- 
lowing the Trail with the Master Guide.” Miss 
Carolyne Foulks and other young girls associated with 
her made a great impression on the school and com- 
munity by giving unselfishly of their time and talent 
to the instruction of the children. On the closing day, 

(Continued on three of cover) 
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A group at the St. Andrews Presbyterian Church, Rev. Spencer Jackson, pastor 


St. Andrews Presbyterian Church 


By SPENCER JACKSON* 


AINT ANDREWS Presbyterian Church was 
founded thirty-seven years ago. Among the pro- 
moters of this church were Dr. James I. Vance, 

then pastor of the old First Church, Dr. J. H. Mc- 
Neilly, Dr. Angus McDonald, Dr. D. C. Lilly, Dr. 
J. G. Snedecor, Tuscaloosa, Alabama, Mrs. Sue Brad- 
ford, of Nashville, Judge J. C. Bradford, Dr. William 
M. Anderson, and many others too numerous to men- 
tion. ° 

This church is centrally located, is well organized, 
with two good buildings, the manse adjoining the 
church building, a vacant lot which is a memorial gift 
from Hon. and Mrs. J. C. Napier in memory of their 
mothers, who were attendants at this church. The 
membership of the church is made up of men and 
women from every walk of life. 

The church ministers to the whole city in ways of 
helpfulness. Daily services are held at nine o‘clock, 








*Rev. Spencer Jackson is Pastor of St. Andrews Presbyterian 
Church, Nashville, Tennessee. 


with four services on Sundays, including vespers at 
six o’clock. The church-year order of worship js a 
feature, and is closely adhered to. St. Andrews has 
been largely supported by the churches of Nashville 
Presbytery. The present condition is very encourag- 
ing, with continual growth and greater intrest than 
at any previous time. A bright future is hoped for. 

The activities of the church are many. A Vacation 
Church School has just closed, after four weeks’ dura- 
tion, with ninety-eight pupils enrolled. There was 
Bible, catechism, sewing, and fancy work, manicuring, 
hair-cutting and out-door sports for the girls; and for 
the boys, handicraft, measuring, mending old clothes, 
and out-door sports. 

Self-support is the aim of the church, also interest 
in all the causes of the Church at large. The pastor 
is a Stillman graduate, and feels that he has the re- 
spect of the community. He has been in charge for 
thirty-seven years, and has never missed a service ex- 
cept when out of the city. 





ASSEMBLY’S HOME MISSIONS 


Budget Receipts—April 1, 1934—October 1, 1934............ $72,081.76 
Budget Receipts—April 1, 1935—October 1, 1935............ 69,233.08 
BOC Ge SUG nn cc cee cetes cei dunks dteese $ 2,848.68 
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Christian Education and Ministerial Relief 


HENRY H. SWEETS, MARGARET LANE, KATHARINE A. SEE, Editors 
410 Urban Building, Louisville, Ky. 
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Visit with the Indians 


By H. H. SWEETS 


ping with the Chickasaw Indians within the bounds 

of the Presbytery of Indian in Oklahoma. I was 
told that this was the first time a Moderator of the 
General Assembly had brought a message to them. I 
counted it one of the rare privileges of my life to meet 
those men and women, to enjoy the hospitality in an 
Indian home, and to experience the uplift of one of 
the most helpful sessions of worship in which I have 
engaged. We were seated under a large open arbor, 
quietly waiting for the hour of morning worship, when, 
without any announcement, in a clear, appealing voice 
one of the men began to sing in English “Sweet Hour 
of Prayer.” All immediately joined in this hymn of 
praise. As soon as the notes of this singing died out, 
some one else began the song beginning “On Calvary’s 
Brow.” At the close of this song the beautiful hymn, 
“Holy Spirit, Faithful Guide,” was sung in the Choc- 
taw language. A friendly Indian handed me the hymn 
book. I was surprised and delighted that I could 
pronounce the Choctaw syllables and fit them into the 
tune to which the hymn was sung. Many other hymns 
followed (I sang so much Choctaw I was afraid I 
might try to preach in that attractive language.) This 
was followed by the hymns: “Sowing in the Morning,” 
“Trying to Walk in the Steps of the Saviour,” and 
“Rock of Ages.” The hymn “Alas, and Did My 
Saviour Bleed” was sung in the Choctaw language, and 
then everyone present joined in the chorus in English 
as they sang “At the Cross.” 


| RECENTLY had the great privilege of worship- 


One could scarcely hope to speak to a more attentive 
audience than I had that day. There were men with 
strong bodies and noble countenances. ‘There were 
women whose faces showed refinement and _ love. 
There were little children, attractive in appearance, who 
revealed interesting and hopeful personalities. There 
were little babies who sweetly slept or quietly cooed. 

I am persuaded that our Church today has few finer 
heroes than Rev. and Mrs. R. M. Firebaugh, who 
have given the best of their lives in work among these 
people whose ancestors preceded us to this continent 
and to whom we owe so much. Recently the Presby- 
terian Church, U. S. A., appreciating the outstanding 
service rendered by Dr. Firebaugh as Superintendent 
of our Indian Missions, have called him to a similar 
service under their Board. Thus these two great 
branches of the Presbyterian family are laboring to- 
gether for the advancement of these interesting people. 

The first report of the Executive Committee of For- 
eign Missions, made to the second meeting of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, in 1862, made mention of the self- 
denying and efficient labors of men who were laboring 
among the Cherokee Indians. In this list was Rev. 
Ebenezer Hotchkin, a descendant of whom, with the 
same name, is still active in the Synod of Oklahoma. 
It thus appears that during the seventy-five years of 
the history of our Church we have been interested in 
these people of so many possibilities. 





‘The Church a Guest House’ 


By MARSHALL B. LANG, Moderator of the Church of Scotland. 


N HIS closing address to the General Assembly of 
the Church of Scotland, meeting in Edinburgh, last 
May, Dr. Marshall B. Lang, Moderator of the Gen- 

eral Assembly said: 

“Speaking from this Chair nine years ago, my old 
school and college friend, Dr. George H. Morrison, in 
his closing address spoke words which I think this 
larger Assembly would like to have recalled. The con- 
gregation, he said, was one of the distinctive marks of 
Christianity and was the determinative unit of the 


Christian Church. And he added: ‘A congregation 
that, to the eye of sense, seems one of the frailest things 
on earth, lives on the ministry of its helpfulness. Men 
tell me that the butterfly is one of the most ancient of 
God’s creations. It was there when the gigantic crea- 
tures screamed in the darkness and the abyss. And now 
these gigantic creatures have perished and the butter- 
fly still flits across the sunshine. There is such a 
thing as the persistence of the frail.’ 

‘How true the words thus spoken, and how encour- 
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aging when addressed either to those who minister to 
the few in quiet rural parishes or to the larger number 
in the busy haunts of men—always the ‘little flock’ 
with the power and promise of a Kingdom. Let us 
find ourselves with the two or three in the modest coun- 
try church or with the three or four in the more stately 
churches of the city, and we are instantly where the 
power and love of God are proffered—His power 
delivering us from the tyranny of the trivial, His love 
admitting us to the converse of the saints, His presence 
giving us the peace which the world so much denies. 


November, 1935 


Just as Abraham, still, as of old, the model of hes- 
pitality, looks toward the quarter whence strangers and 
pilgrims are likely to approach, still this ancient Guest 
House of the Father in heaven is set in the line of pil- 
grimage throughout the length and breadth of the land, 
where, as no where else, we find the permanent in the 
changing, the restful in the world’s restlessness, the 
good that satisfies amid all that disappoints, and the 
vision that bids us anticipate the better that is to be— 
always a Kingdom in which hearts receive power to 
reign in the name of Christ.” 





‘As We Have, Therefore, Opportunity—”" 


ELIEF of the needy began almost as soon as 
R the Church itself began. In the second chapter 

of the Acts, verse 41, the story of the baptism 
of 3,000 converts is recorded. Verse 45 contains the 
story of the distribution of help or relief “according 
as any man had need.” 


In the sixth chapter of Acts, verse 1, the difficulty 
of relief distribution is recorded—but the right kind 
of a committee was appointed and the relief was con- 
tinued. And it was Stephen who was the head of 
that committee. 


Later on, Paul gathered up gifts from other churches 
for their brethren in Jerusalem. ‘The early churches 
cared for their own. Their great task was to preach, 
but they did not neglect the care of the aged saints 
of the gospel of good news. We hear a great deal 
in these days of “the lost radiance of the early Church” 
—but when the pagan people of that day looked on 
their Christian neighbors, they exclaimed in astonish- 
ment, “Behold how they love one another!” 

Any Church attempting to restore the apostolic or- 
der and authority must restore the apostolic preach- 
ing. But it must also restore the apostolic practice 
of caring for the needy. Had they not seen with their 
own eyes how much of His three years’ ministry the 
Lord Jesus Christ had spent in doing this very thing? 
Must not the modern apostolic practice include the re- 
lief and care of needy aged ministers and missionaries 
who have given their lives to preaching, and of their 
widows and fatherless children? 


This leads us to the fundamental teaching of both 
Old and New Testaments—that men who dedicate 
their lives to preaching shall be supported and set 
free to “continue steadfast in prayer and the ministry 
of the Word.” Or as the Apostle Paul put it, “Even 
so hath the Lord ordained that they that preach the 
gospel should live of the gospel.” 

There are two stages in a minister’s life when he 
must be supported. The first is during his active 
creative ministry of from thirty-five to fifty years. If 
he is to give his heart, mind, and strength to gos- 
pel preaching, then the Church must support him while 
he does it. Otherwise his energies will be divided, and 
the Church will suffer. The second period of his life 
comes when he must have support in his old age. 

Let us then remember that it was the precept and 
practice of that early Church to care for its own, and 
even as the Apostle Paul carried relief to the saints 
in Jerusalem, let us every one, as members of the 
church of Christ, be getting ready for and preparing 
our hearts and minds, that when the season comes 
once more for our December Joy Gifts for Ministerial 
Relief they may indeed be gifts out of generous and 
thankful hearts—and gifts so many that they, in turn, 
may be sent through the length and breadth of our 
Southland, bringing gladness and relief from anxiety 
to those who are so patiently bearing the burdens of 
old age, sickness, loneliness, and need. 

“As we have, therefore, opportunity, let us do good 
unto all men, especially to them who are of the house- 
hold of faith.” 





How You Can Help 


LTHOUGH the receipts at the office of Christian 
A Education and Ministerial Relief from living 

donors have greatly decreased since April 1, we 
are still hopeful that it will not be necessary to again 
reduce the amounts sent to the homes of the faithful 
ministers and missionaries of Christ and our Church 
who on account of age or disability have been forced 
to retire both from labor and income, and of the 
needy widows and little, fatherless children of those 
who have died. 


Our hope is largely built around the JOY GIFT 
in December. This means to this Executive Committee 
just what the Self-Denial Offerings do to Foreign 
Missions and Home Missions. ‘The Assembly has 


earnestly requested all of the members and organiza- © 


tions of the Church to remember these needy homes 
with special liberality at that time. 
Many requests come ‘to our office for the names and 
address of the ministers and missionaries and of the 
(Continued on page 680) 
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Che Fellowship of Braver 


Dear Lord, we thank Thee for the call to prayer 
That summons us, unwavering and clear, 

To seek Thy Spirit’s gracious presence still 

In spite of all life’s doubt and strife and fear. 


And for the place of prayer our thanks we give; 

The secret closet of the bended knee, 

The bare hill-top, the ancient wayside shrine, 

The ever-blessed meeting of the two or three. 

We thank Thee that Thy crowded temple place 

Has through the years been called the House of Prayer, 
And sacrificial praise from saintly souls 

Continually, like incense, rises there. 


Bless the Lord, O my soul: and all 


And for the Power of prayer, most of all, 

Our thanks are due—for lives transformed and kept; 
For tasks performed that seemed impossible; 

For light restored once more to eyes that wept; 

For healing of our souls; for victories won; 

For strength to run again the losing race; 

For bitter separation turned to rare, 

Sweet fellowship around Thy throne of grace. 


So tune our hearts to hear Thy welcome voice 

At the accustomed hour, or unaware, 

Near flaming bush, or sacred altar place, 

That radiant lives may be our proof of prayer! 
—Elizabeth Patton Moss. 


that is within me, bless his holy name. 


Bless the Lord, O my soul, and forget not all his benefits: Who forgiveth all thine 
iniquities; who healeth all thy diseases; who redeemeth thy life from destruction; who 


crowneth thee with loving-kindness and 
The Lord is merciful and gracious, 


tender mercies; . 
slow to anger and plenteous in mercy... . 


Like as a father pitieth his children, so the Lord piticth them that fear him.... The 
mercy of the Lord is from everlasting to everlasting upon them that fear him, and his 
righteousness unto children’s children. . . . 

Bless the Lord, all his works in all places of his dominion: bless the Lord, O my 
soul.—From the One Hundred and Third Psalm. 


THE TWO ANGELS 


In one of the first mornings of the 


world, says the old legend, two angels came 


down from heaven. One angel was the Angel of Petition, the other, the Angel of Praise. 
Each carried a basket, and they went among all the sons of men to gather up their 


prayers. Very soon, the Angel of Petition 


had finished his task and filled his basket. 


The Angel of Praise wandered far and wide through all the earth, finding only 


here and there one who praised his God 


and gave thanks for all His mercies to him. 


But he found one who thanked God for release from pain; another for deliverance from 
a great fear. There was one who gave thanks for the beauty of the world; another for 


the chance to work for daily bread. Still 


another, out of the depths of great suffering, 


thanked God for all the way by which He had led him. A poor widow gave thanks 
with tears for the love which had glorified her life, and a child, looking up with clear 
eyes, said: “Thank you, God, just for being You.” 


One by one, he gathered them and put them in his basket without looking at them, 


for he was grieved that they were so few 


In the evening of that day, the two angels passed again through the gates of heaven 


and came into the presence of their Lord. 
and poured out the great heap which he 


And the Angel of Petition knelt before Him 
had gathered and he said: “These are the 


prayers for gifts and blessings which the sons of men desire.” And the eyes of the 
Lord were sad as he looked down upon them, “So has it ever been of old,” he said. 


Then the Angel of Praise, kneeling 
the few treasures of his gathering. But 


before Him, began to take out one by one, 
as he did so, he gazed upon them with great 


amaze. For the thanksgiving and the praise of the loving and the humble-hearted 
among the sons of men, were now become fair flowers of celestial beauty, whose frag- 


rance filled all the courts of heaven. 


And the Lord of all the earth looked upon the Angel of Praise and the look of 


His face was as the shining of the sun, 


and He said: “It is enough. Few and far 


between didst thou find any who remembered to praise God in their hearts. Yet the 
fragrance of their praise did come up to God before ever thou didst leave the earth and 


is laid up before Him in everlasting reme 
ae Me 


“Spirit of God, descend 


mbrance.”’ 
* * * x 


upon my heart; 


Wean it from earth, through all its pulses move; 


Stoop to my weakness, 


mighty as Thou art, 


And make me love Thee as I ought to love.” 
679 
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November, 1935 


How You Can Help 


(Continued from page 678) 


widows and children on the roll of Ministerial Re- 
lief. We regret that we cannot make such informa- 
tion public. When this was done in former years 
much misunderstanding arose. It also introduced into 
the work a great inequality in the care of the families. 
Unfortunate letters were often written and some sad- 
ness was caused. 

You would not want us to draw back the veil and 
bring embarrassment to these servants of Christ and 
our Church. They are not beggars. It is a just debt 
we owe them. They were called away from the sources 
of material gain and were promised “a living” by the 
Church. They rendered faithful service as long as 
it was possible. They spent their all for Christ and 
our Church. They are trusting God—God is trusting 
His Church. 


Gifts of money mean so much more to these fami- 
lies, but where people earnestly desire to send boxes, 
we receive them at the Louisville office and then for- 
ward them to homes of need. We have been greatly 
disappointed, however, to find that many of the articles 
sent are not especially adapted, and our disappoint- 
ment has been greatly increased when we know that 
many of the articles have been purchased, and realize 
that the money sent to these homes, where the strictest 
economy has often been practiced for years, could have 
been used by them to much greater advantage. These 
homes need the bare necessary things for living, and 
it has been found far more economical and satisfactory 
to let them purchase the needed things. 

We earnestly call upon every member of the Pres- 
byterian family to remember at the Christmas season 
these of our very own who are in need. 





From Our Letter Box 
(These quotations from letters from some of our Beneficiaries on Ministerial Relief show what gladness the 
Joy Gift of the approaching Christmas season will bring into many homes. Will you not help us to make this 
year’s Joy Gift the largest and most generous which we have ever given—to Christ—in His name and for His 


sake?) 


“T want to thank you for the checks that come to 
me each month. I really feel mean whenever it comes 
for I fear I am taking it from some one else—yet there 
have been times when I needed it more than I can 
tell you.” 


“Your check received with grateful thanks. May 
the good Lord bless our good friends. I am out of 
my bed a little but not all day. It seems I can get 
no strength. I don’t know what wife and I would 
do without the check. We spread it until it goes 
around, and we are happy. It keeps us from going 
hungry.” 


“You do not realize how much we appreciate your 
kindness and substantial aid to my husband each 
month. Without this consideration we would have to 


be on local relief. It is a very hard pull to make our 
money cover the bare necessities of life.” 

“T am somewhat of an invalid, and just before 
Christmas I took cold and have been in bed since. I 
am better today and hasten to tell you how very much 
your good check meant to me. Oh I wish I did not 
have to take it, for I realize you have so many calls— 
but I don’t see now how I could live. It is hard to 
realize that I cannot be helping instead of receiving. 
I do give a tenth and help in any way I can by 
prayer.” 

“TI want to express my thanks for the checks I am 
getting each month. For years I have known that 
my health would fail, but always said I knew I would 
be taken care of. Now the time has come, and though 
my eyesight is getting worse all the time-—the future 
looks bright to me.” 





Will You Help Us with Our Three-Minute Talks? 


OR the past two or three years we have been pre- 
paring, in the Louisville office, Three-Minute 
Talks to put the claim of these servants of our 

Church on the heart and conscience of the members of 
the Presbyterian family. We are anxious to have 
others help prepare these Three-Minute Talks. We 
are asking all who are interested to prepare one or 
more and send them to 410 Urban Building, Louisville, 
Kentucky, as soon after Christmas this year as possible. 
The best of these will be published by us for use next 
year. We will ask all who desire to do this to observe 
the following rules for the contest: 

1. The contest is open to any member of the 
Southern Presbyterian Church. 


2. Each talk must be typewritten, double-spaced, 


and must carry the name, address, and church of the 
author. 

3. It must have a definite appeal for one of the 
three groups—adults, young people, or children. 

4. If a demonstration or poster is used with the 
Talk, it must be simple, inexpensive, and easily de- 
scribed. 

5. The Talk must actually be three minutes in 
length, or within half a minute of that time. 

6. It must actually have been used in some or- 
ganization of the church or church school, and must 
have gone across successfully. 

For several years the Committee of Christian Edu- 
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cation and Ministerial Relief received a much smaller 
proportion of the amounts requested than any other of 
the agencies of the General Assembly. In order to 
remedy this situation, the other Executive Committees 
suggested to the General Assembly that greater stress 
be put upon the December special offering for the 
homes of our aged and infirm ministers and mission- 
aries and the needy widows and little, fatherless chil- 
dren of those who have died. 

This special offering is known as the “Joy Gift” 
and is to this Executive Committee just what the Self- 
Denial Offerings are to Foreign Missions and to Home 
Missions. The General Assembly spoke as follows: 

“In view of the difficulty of securing a special 
Christmas offering for Christian Education and Min- 
isterial Relief, the Assembly again urges upon the 
churches the necessity of a Christmas offering to re- 
lieve the distress among our retired ministers. 

“The General Assembly urges all the members of 
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the Presbyterian family to greater liberality toward 
the relief of the homes of our aged and infirm min- 
isters and needy widows and little, fatherless children 
of those who have died. In ministering to the needy 
of our own communities we must not forget the needs 
of these servants of Christ and our Church. They are 
of our own household. Their claim is just—the com- 
mand of God is clear: ‘Take heed to thyself that thou 
forsake not the Levite as long as thou livest on the 
land.’ ” 


For these reasons, will you help us to make the 
Three-Minute Talks for next year, more direct, more 
telling, and through them to lay the claim of the 
Joy Gift for Ministerial Relief on the heart of the 
Church? Any one who is willing to give this help 
to the Church may secure helpful material for the 
preparation of the talks, free of cost, by writing to the 
Louisville office. 





For Secretaries of Christian Education and 


Ministerial Relief 


OES not something in the very air of these early 
1) November days, say to you, “Prepare! Prepare.” 
For this Christmas and Joy Gift season looks 
toward our Jubilee Year, and we will all be doing our 
very best to make this, our month of December, the most 
joyful in its living and in its giving which our Church 
has ever known. This is the month when our Church 
stepped out upon its pilgrim path and flung its mis- 
sionary banner to the winds. So let Joy undergird our 
every effort, and wing our prayers and speed our work. 
Last year, one of our presbyterial secretaries sent the 
following letter out to all the local secretaries of her 
presbytery. It has so many suggestions that you too 
will find it helpful: 


“As the days are flying, we realize that the joyful sea- 
son, the Birthday of our King, is near at hand. Immedi- 
ately we think of those families on our Church’s roll 
who are looking to us. Will we fail them? No, never. 
May we with much prayer and faith and hard work stir 
up the hearts of our church members so that every 
church with its every member will make a Joy Gift. 

“When people know, they care and share! Therefore 
we hope you can plan to use three-minute speakers in 
the various departments of the Sunday school every 


Sunday in December through the 22nd. Insist that the 
time be limited to three minutes. Try to get every man, 
every woman and every child told about the Joy Gift 
for Ministerial Relief. Dr. Sweets has a pamphlet of 
Three-Minute Talks which can be ordered and which 
is helpful. There are also plays, and pageants, stories 
and leaflets about which you can find out by writing to 
the office. Try to use your young people in December. 
They love to be called in and are full of enthusiasm. 


“Then, of course we are using the stocking plan 
again. It has been a great success. The Louisville Com- 
mittee wants the stocking to become so closely identi- 
fied with the Joy Gift that when we see one we immedi- 
ately think of the other! You might use your Home 
Circle members of your Shut-Ins to help make the stock- 
ings. Then they will feel that they, too, have had a 
part, (And be sure to enlist their prayers for all the 
service of that month.) These stockings are to be used 
throughout the entire church, Sunday school and auxil- 
iary. 

“The Presbyterian Survey will have good helps for 
your work next month. Read it for further suggestions, 
I hope you are already planning for your Decembe 
auxiliary meeting with the Joy Gifts of the circles to 
be presented at that time. Do all that you can to have 
the Christmas pageant presented in your church too. 


And remember that always we must pray.” 
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Civilized Crimes Against Childhood 


By T. S. SMYLIE, D. D., St. Louis, Missouri 


committed against childhood in other days and 

in pagan lands. Ovid pictures the pathetic 
plight of new-born Roman babies, “Whose first day 
was their last—exposed to the terrors of wild beasts.” 
Pliny calmly described the people who flitted about at 
night looking for the brains and marrow of these poor 
exposed infants for superstitious or medical purposes. 
Seneca wrote, “Monstrous offspring we destroy; chil- 
dren, too, if. weak and unnaturally formed from birth, 
we drown. It is not anger, but reason, thus to sepa- 
rate the useless from the sound.” Bishop James M. 
Thoburn, of India, tells of the Hindu practice of dedi- 
cating little girls from infancy to the service of the 
temples. As the “servants of the gods,” they are taught 
to read, dance, and sing, and to be proficient in every 
art and practice of seduction. Commerce with them 
being considered an act of devotion to the gods whose 
“brides” they are. They used to tell us of the Hindu 
custom of putting little children in the Ganges for 
the crocodiles to eat. The Old Testament tells of the 
little children who were roasted in the arms of a red- 
hot Moloch as a sacrifice to that god. Indeed, as we 
read the pages of history, we have often need to shud- 
der at the crimes against childhood committed in 
pagan lands and in other days. 

But before we draw the robes of our twentieth cen- 
tury esteem securely about us, let us consider some of 
the civilized crimes against childhood. For, while the 
fathers were bloody and cruel to the body, we today 
are often cruel to the soul. The fact described by 
Moses still holds true: “The sins of the fathers are 
visited upon the children unto the third and fourth 
generations.” 

I. This is a moral universe. There is a funda- 
mental right. There is a fundamental wrong. It is 
a crime against childhood, it is a crime against the 
future to the third and fourth generations, to project 
a generation out into this universe of right and wrong 
without grounding them in a certified morality. Yet 
this is being done. Statisticians tells us that about 
forty thousand burglaries take place in America every 
year. One hundred thousand persons are assaulted, 
fifty thousand robbed. And there is a murder com- 
mitted on an average of every forty-five minutes. It 


W- SOMETIMES shudder at some of the crimes 


is also definitely established that the great majority 
of these crimes are committed by those who are un- 
der twenty-five years of age. Judge Lewis L. Fawcett, 
Justice of the Supreme Court of New York, testifies 
that in twenty-one years on the bench, of forty thou- 
sand cases in his courts where the offenders were un- 
der twenty-one years of age, only three were members 
of a Sunday school at the time when the crime was 
committed. It is said that there are seventeen million 
boys and girls growing up in this country without 
moral teaching from any source. 

I say “certified morality.” The lawyer wants to 
know what is the law. The lawyer knows that what 
he thinks about the law matters not at all. The law 
is the law—or at least it used to be. The chemist 
wants to know the formula. What the chemists atti- 
tude toward the formula for dynamite is, does not 
change the nature of the dynamite. The mathematician 
wants to know the equation. What the teacher thinks 
the equation ought to be has not the slightest connec- 
tion with the facts. So, in an age of demonstrated values 
and proven moral facts, it is inexcusable to give a child 
any but a certified conception of what is right and 
what is wrong. We hear many parents say: ‘What 
I thing is . ; “Well, the way I feel about it is. 

..’ Have you checked the way you feel about 
that matter of right and wrong with the experience 
of the race for the past six thousand years? Have 
you verified what you think by what God has revealed 
in His Holy Word? What you think and what you 
feel changes ultimate right and wrong not the slight- 
est. There are some values that have been certified 
by the revelation of the Creator and by the experience 
of the race. That being true, is it not a crime against 
childhood to shunt them out into this universe of right 
and wrong to be guided only by what you think and 
what you feel? Children have a right to tested truth 
in the realm of right and wrong, just as they have a 
right to tested truth in the realm of chemistry and 
astronomy. 

II. This is a word of varying values. It is a 
crime against youth to project them out into a world 
of values without giving them a proper sense of values. 
Prof. C. H. Dodd is quoted in the Christian Observer 
as saying, “The distinctive mark of an educated per- 
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son is that he has a just sense of values.” To the 
Christian Observer, “It seems it would be difficult to 
find a more adequate or more concise definition. The 
possession of a standard by which the worthless might 
be distinguished from the worthy is certainly of the 
utmost importance. In the realm of art, this stand- 
ard might be called taste; in that of the intellect, judg- 
ment; in that of morals, principle.” We would add 
that, in a world that is both material and spiritual, 
the truly educated man must have a sense of spiritual 
values—spirituality. 

I was greatly amused by my nine-year-old boy. He 
was wrestling over the problem of most advantageously 
spending a penny. Meanwhile the druggist waited 
the completion of this great and important sale. The 
boy asked, “How many of that do you get for a 
penny?” The druggist replied, and then said, “Do 
you want some of that?” Said the boy with the 
utmost finality, “Nope, it isn’t worth it.” It looks 
like there are people who live all their lives long and 
never are able to estimate the values of material things 
in terms of spiritual realities. How the Scriptures try 
to teach us that an ounce of the spirit is worth a pound 
of the flesh! “What shall it profit a man, if he gain 
the whole world and tose his own soul?” “The things 
which are seen are temporal; but the things which are 
not seen are eternal.” Is it not a crime, therefore, to 
turn children into the world and never teach them to 
say of the temptations of the world, the flesh, and 
the devil, ‘““Nope, it isn’t worth it”? One trouble is 
the number of parents who have never learned to 
evaluate the world in terms other than dollars and 
dimes, society and station, pleasure and profit. 

III. This leads us naturally to a third crime against 
childhood. It is a sin, producing evil unto the third 
and fourth generations, to usher a child into a world 
with God, without giving that child a proper intro- 
duction to God. ‘There are parents who seem willing 
to use every known device, including the pulling of a 
few wires and the expenditure of considerable money, 
to get their children properly introduced to society. An 
auspicious introduction to people who can make a 
worth-while contribution to our lives is worth while. 
But some of these same people do not seem at all 
concerned whether their children ever come to know 
God—God who, being God,- can make the greatest 
imaginable contribution to their lives. There are par- 
ents who are extremely solicitous that their sons and 
daughters receive a proper introduction to the business 
world. How well they know that the measure and 
kind of business success often depends upon a proper 
beginning. And yet, many of these parents seem not 
to care about the kind of introduction that these 
young men and these young women have to God. Par- 
ents know, or ought to know, that the whole success 
of the human relationship to the divine often lies in 
the propriety of the introduction. 

Here is a power that says, “Come unto me, all ye that 
labor and are heavy laden and I will give you rest.” 
Parents, know full well that sooner or later those 
boundless young lives are going to be weary and heavy 
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laden. Yet these parents make no effort to insure that 
they know the secret of how to find rest in God through 
Christ. Here is a word that says, “Except a man be 
born of water and of the Spirit he cannot enter into 
the Kingdom of God.’’ Many parents know from sad 
experience that the time will come when the bloom 
has gone from the rose, when the blush of the morn 
has become the heat of the noon day, when the bright- 
ness of the spring has turned into the drouth of sum- 
mer, and these young people are going to pine for 
that better land known as the Kingdom of heaven. Still, 
those parents who have brought them to the first birth, 
make no effort to guarantee to these young people that 
blessed second birth. Here is a challenge: “There is 
none other name under heaven given among men, 
whereby we must be saved.” Yet parents, knowing sin 
and the despair that sin brings, make no effort to 
bring their children into a vital relation with a saving 
Saviour. If there is no God, well and good. But 
if there is a God—one with whom we have to do—it 
is a crime against childhood to place them in the 
world without a proper introduction to that God. 

IV. Then again it is a crime against childhood 
to place them in a world of soul difficulties and leave 
them to wander spiritually. There is a sense in which 
every soul must work out its own salvation. But there 
is little sense in leaving an eight-year-old girl and a 
fifteen-year-old boy to work out their own salvation. 
Topsy “just grew up.” Sometimes fine souls just 
grow up. But for every strong, robust character that 
just grows up from the gardens of neglect, there are 
a hundred who have shrivelled and died through ne- 
glect. The hazards are too great to take the chance. 
Often people with fifty years of experience do not 
know what to do or think. How can we expect chil- 
dren, ten or twelve or eighteen years old, to know the 
way? 

I talked with a splendid citizen this week. I ad- 
mire this man for his success. Starting in a small 
town, he moved to St. Louis and has made good. He 
has a splendid family, and lives in one of the loveliest 
homes of the metropolitan area. He and his wife are 
nominal members of the church. His children are 


attending three different Sunday schools. He said to g 
me, “What are you going to do when one of your, 
children (possibly eight years old) says that he is” 


going to be a Catholic?” I replied, “I tell you what 
I would do. I would take that boy by the hand and 
say to him, ‘You come along with Daddy to his 
church.’” And I said, “If you are as smart as I 
think you are, you can lead him along with you. But 
you cannot do it by sitting around at home and letting 
him go wherever he pleases, if and when he pleases.” 
“But,” said he, “ought not each person to have the 
right of choice for himself?” “Certainly,” said I, 
“when they are grown and old enough to know some- 
thing about it. But you would not turn the boy loose 
in a lot of medicines and tell him to taste and find 
out which medicines were good and which were poison. 
If he wants to take poison when he is grown, you can’t 
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help it. But it is a crime to expose him to poison when 
he doesn’t know any better.” 

If the child is lost in a city, you would not leave 
him to find his own way home. If a child were out 
on the ocean, you would not leave him to paddle his 
own canoe. If a child were up in the mountains, you 
would not leave him to find his way back to camp. 
Then by what process of the imagination do you be- 
lieve that a child left to himself will find his way to 
the heavenly home? 

V. It is a crime against childhood in a Christian 
nation to raise a child in a pagan home. The Good 
Book says, to bring them up in the nurture and ad- 
monition of the Lord. If the children are to be found 
in the way of the Lord, they must be brought up in 
Christian homes. An estimate some years ago coun- 
selled us that 10 to 25 per cent of the children of 
America are under-nourished. In New York City, it 
was estimated that two hundred and sixteen thousand 
out of each million were suffering from malnutrition. 
Malnutrition of the body is a matter for concern. But 
many millions of parents, who would not dream of 
underfeeding the bodies of their children, let them grow 
up under-nourished spiritually. Christian nurture is 
something that cannot be successfully veneered by 
the Sunday school or church. It must be the very 
breath and life of the home. Christian culture is 
caught, as well as taught. It is asking much to ex- 
pect Christian children to come from pagan homes. 

This is a so-called Christian nation. But how 
pagan many of our homes are. A perfectly pagan at- 
titude toward life: “Eat, drink, and be merry, for 
tomorrow we die.” No prayers said to any kind of 
a deity—no conception of the reality and power of 
prayer. No obedience to any authority higher than 
the selfish whims and desires of the inmates. Never 
seeking the guidance of the Father’s will. No thought 
for the brotherhood of man. In time of trouble, no 
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turning to God, or thought of turning to God. No 
place or time for the church. How can you expect a 
Christian to come out of such an atmosphere? It is 
a testimony to the miracle-working grace of God that 
they do. But how damaging such homes are to the 
growth of the church for the second, third, and fourth 
generations, every minister very well knows. 

VI. And that leads to the last crime of which I 
would speak. I suppose that it needs little argument 
to maintain that the world goes by influence more than 
by precept. “What you are speaks so loudly that I 
cannot hear what you say.” ‘This popular saying ex- 
presses a deep-dyed conviction. In a world that goes 
by influence, it is a crime against childhood 'to set be- 
fore them a false example. Someone has said, ‘“Chil- 
dren have more need of models than of critics.” 
Seneca had found, “The road by precepts is tedious; 
by example, short and efficacious.” Edmund Burke 
believed, ““Example is the school of mankind, and they 
will learn at no other.” George Herbert believed of 
his age: ‘“‘We live in an age that hath more need of 
good example than of precepts.” All of which agrees 
with what Ezekiel wrote so many years ago, “As is the 
mother, so is her daughter.” 

It is totally unfair to children to expect of them 
the best and to set before them the worst. How can 
we expect them to be true when we are false? What 
chance do they have of being noble when the adults 
about them are ignoble? What incentive have they 
to be God-fearing when parents and adult friends are 
godless ? 


“Last night my little boy confessed to me 

Some childish wrong, and, kneeling at my knee, 

He prayed with tears, ‘Dear God, make me a man 
Like Daddy, wise and strong. I’m sure you can.’ 
Then, while he slept, I knelt beside his bed, 
Confessed my sins, and prayed, with low-bowed head, 
‘O God, make me a child, like my child here— 

Pure, guileless, trusting Thee with faith sincere.’”’ 





Selle’ Siete 


By ELIZABETH 


Church ?” 

The above question has been asked in 
effect, many times, of church-school teachers in the 
past, and is being asked today. 

While the form in which the query is couched leaves 
the impression of force instead of guidance, it at least 
assumes that there is a definite goal or purpose in 
mind. 

We should like to answer the question, if we may 
be allowed to change the phraseology to, “Where are you 
trying to lead the children of our Church?” 

Briefly stated the goals or objectives of the Church 
for the Christian growth of its children may be stated 
as follows: 

1. To foster in children a consciousness of God the 


WY HERE are you taking the children of our 


Growth of Children 
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Father as a reality in human experience and a sense 
of personal relationship to him. 

2. To develop in children such an understanding 
and appreciation of God the Son, revealed in the per- 
sonality, life, and teachings of Jesus, as will result 
in acceptance of him as Saviour and Lord and in con- 
duct that shows love and loyalty to him and his cause. 

3. To foster in children a consciousness that God’s 
presence with them in the person of the Holy Spirit has 
the power to help bring about a progressive and con- 
tinuous development of character in harmony with the 
teaching and example of Jesus; resulting in a con- 
tinuous effort on their part to be Christlike in all re- 
lationships. 

4. To develop in children the ability and the dis- 
position to help make the ideal of the fatherhood of 
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God and the brotherhood of man a reality in their 
own world. 

5. To develop in children a growing ability and 
disposition to participate in the organized society of 
Christians—the church. 

6. To guide children into the Christian interpre- 
tation of life and the universe that reveals God’s pur- 
poses and plans, and into a conscious effort to do their 
part in the carrying out of these plans. 

7. To give children an increasing knowledge, un- 
derstanding, and love of the Bible as the inspired 
Word of God, the record of the way of salvation, and 
the Guidebook for everyday living; and to guide them 
to an intelligent appreciation of other records of Chris- 
tian experience. 

Perhaps someone who has taught for ten years or 
more is saying, “I do not see anything different in 
these objectives from those we have always had. Why 
talk as if the Church has something new in mind?” 

The questioner is quite right. There is nothing new 
in these objectives. The only thing new is the road 
that leads to them. Countless teachers have led their 
children over the old roads and often found it impos- 
sible to reach their goals or achieve their purposes. 
By the time the children were twelve years of age, they 
could say a great many things about God our Father 
and Jesus our Saviour, but their daily conduct did 
not often manifest the consciousness of the presence 
of the Spirit as their guide. 

The children could repeat Bible stories and Bible 
verses as they went on their way, but they made little 
progress toward the desired goal. In other words, the 
little travelers on the King’s highway could repeat the 
directions for traveling even before they reached the 
signposts. In fact they were so absorbed in saying 
these directions that they forgot to do them when the 
post was reached. They did not connect the guidance 
for travel with their own journey, and so they took 


the wrong turning. 


All who are seriously concerned with the develop- 
ment of children have been asking, “Is there not some 
way to help children relate Christ more closely to 
their every-day experiences?” 

Of course there is a way. If we would only follow 
Jesus in his teaching, we should discover the way— 
the way which makes a farmer see God in his daily 
occupation, which makes a busy housewife think of 
the Kingdom of God as she kneads her bread, which 
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makes a nature lover see the protecting care of the 
Creator in a wayside scene. 

“Should not Bible stories and verses have a place 
in this new way of teaching?” is sometimes asked. 

Yes, more Scripture is used, not less, than in the 
old, but it is used at a time when it has real meaning. 
The child is first helped to feel a need, and then go 
to the Bible to find a story or a verse to meet the need. 
For example, instead of a lesson for Beginners or Pri- 
mary children on “‘God’s Care of Jacob,” an experience- 
centered lesson will be “God’s Care of Me in the 
Dark.” Through conversation, the use of pictures, 
songs, and so forth, a situation will be developed in 
which the story “God’s Care of Jacob” will have an 
important place. So, too, will the Bible verse ‘“Cer- 
tainly I will be with thee,” but—the story is not the 
whole of the lesson. It is only part of it. 

“But,” says another questioner, “I have found some 
lessons that do not contain any Bible stories. Is that 
right ?” 

Occasionally children of today have experiences for 
which there is no exact Bible parallel in story form. 
Where this is true, rich Bible material in the form of 
precept and suggestion which the child can under- 
stand is used to enrich his experience. In some cases 
the children are able through conversation to visualize 
a way of acting or thinking, and so no story is needed. 
In other cases it is advisable to interpret the Bible 
verse in story form by giving a word picture of present- 
day experience. This was what Jesus did in inter- 
preting, “Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” 
He might have told an Old Testament story of neigh- 
borliness, but he did not find one that exactly suited 
the situation, and so he told “The Good Samaritan.” 

Let us be very careful not to confuse the term “Bible 
stories” with the word “Bible” in our thinking. The 
use or non-use of a story is a question of method, while 
the use of the Bible is a question of using a part of 
God’s revelation of truth. A Bible verse which in- 
terprets or gives guidance in a life experience can be 
as effective as a story. 

What a revolution there will be in our teaching 
when we begin to watch children and note the ex- 
periences in which they find themselves, and then give 
to them the help they need to enrich and control these 


experiences. Then and then only can parents and 


church-school teachers happily answer the query, 
“Where are you leading the children of our Church?” 
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The Church's Program for Its Children 


By ANNIE LAURIE NEWTON 


BASIS OF THE PROGRAM 

ACK of the Church’s present program for its chil- 

dren lies the earnest study of many thoughtful 

people over a long period of time. In planning 
the program it was necessary to recognize the various 
kinds of every-day experiences that are common to 
children living in different kinds of communities and 
on many different economic levels. After studying 
thoughtfully these experiences of children and compar- 
ing them with God’s ideals for Christian living, it was 
possible to begin to sense some of their outstanding 
religious needs. A comprehensive knowledge of these 
common experiences and religious needs formed a basis 
for deciding upon the major goals of the Church for 
the religious growth of its children. 

It is these ideals of Christian living—these funda- 
mental attitudes of thought and conduct termed obiec- 
tives—which in the final analysis determine what 
should go into the Church’s program for its children. 
Not only do the objectives determine the program, but 
in a large measure thev determine also the way in 
which the program should be administered. 

One still sees evidences that the children of today, 
like the children of an earlier generation who make 
up the adult world today, are learning and practicing 
the principle that religion is something one should 
be concerned about on Sundays. The ideal of the 
Church is rather that religion be so vitally and natu- 
rally a part of the lives of its children that it will 
truly be “the spirit that permeates the whole of life.” 
The major responsibility of the Church for its chil- 
dren is to help to increase their capacity for religion. 
The habit of linking God with daily experiences will 
not become a part of a child’s life merely by the 
Church wanting it to be so. Even having set this 
down as one of its major objectives will not assure 
this result. Such a vital habit must be nurtured if it 
is to grow; and to the Church is given a large share 
in the challenging task of fostering this growth in the 
lives of its children. 


Capacity LEVELS 

Upon reading the objectives that have been set forth, 
one can hardly fail to think, “A lifetime will be 
needed to realize objectives as comprehensive as these.” 
Undoubtedly one is correct in thinking this to be true. 
It must be remembered, however, that even the very 
young child has a capacity for religion on his own age- 
level, and that as he grows in size and in experience 
his religious capacity may also be developed toward 
the ideals expressed in each of the objectives. 

In recognition of the various capacity levels of the 
different age groups, the Church’s program for its chil- 
dren is planned for four groups—the Nursery Depart- 
ment, the Beginners’ Department, the Primary Depart- 
ment, and the Junior Department. 


Nursery Group 
Children three years of age and under make up the 
Nursery Department. The Church ministers to the 


religious needs of these little children mainly through 
its contacts with their parents. Frequent visits in their 
homes. the sharing of helpful books and pamphlets, 
and other forms of friendly service are often rendered 
by the leaders of the Nursery Department. Some 
churches are able to provide space and equipment for 
a Nursery Class composed of the children who are 
three years old. Through the wise oversight of adults 
who realize that three-year-olds are capable of a few 
socialized activities, even the very little child of this 
age may begin to feel himself a part of a larger world 
of friendly folk outside of his own immediate family. 
Gradually he can be led to sing and work and play 
with others in his church-school group. In time he 
learns also to pray with others who, like himself, have 
come to feel something of the reality of the loving 
care of his heavenly Father. Thus they learn to think 
of God as one who provides for his children’s needs, 
and gives the things that make life happy for those 
who put their trust in him. The best teaching ma- 
terials and suggestions for using them are selected and 
made easily available through our Committee of Re- 
ligious Education and Publication. Information re- 
garding those suggested for current use is available 
on request. 


BEGINNER GROUP 

Children who are approximately four and five years 
of age make up the Beginners’ Department of the 
church school. Under the guidance of a sympathetic 
leading teacher with the necessary number of assistants, 
children of Beginner age grow surprisingly fast in their 
ability to adjust themselves within a group. The joy- 
ous experiences of singing and working and listening 
together to stories give them opportunities to find ways 
of pleasing God whom they are learning to know in- 
timately as their own heavenly Father. Through these 
experiences they learn also to turn to him in gratitude 
for such every-day gifts as food and shelter, and to 
seek his help when it is hard to take turns, or to do 
one’s part. An examination of the list of units of 
guided experience for use with Beginner groups will 
show something of the effort the Church is making 
to help these young children to link God with their 
daily living. For example, Unit IX, “Pleasing God 
Our Father,” contributes especially to the following 
objectives: 

“To foster in children a consciousness of God the 
Father as a reality in human experience, and a sense 
of personal relationship to him. 

“To foster in children a consciousness that God’s 
presence with them in the person of the Holy Spirit 
has the power to help bring about a progressive and 
continuous development of character in harmony with 
the teaching and example of Jesus, resulting in a con- 
tinuous effort on their part to be Christlike in all 
relationships.” 

By comparing the unit titles or, even better, by ex- 
amining the activities and material which go into the 
programs of these units, one gets a clearer picture of 
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the way in which the Church is trying to help its four- 
and five-year-old children to grow within the full range 
of their ability toward a realization of all the objec- 
tives that have been set forth. 


PRIMARY GROUP 

When children enter day school a new world is 
opened up to them. ‘Their experiences are extended 
beyond the family and beyond the immediate neigh- 
borhood. Along with this expansion of interest and 
intellectual growth on the part of these children, the 
Church recognizes its opportunity to foster also the 
continued growth of their capacity for religion. There- 
fore, boys and girls who are in the first, second, and 
third grades in day school and approximately six, 
seven, and eight years of age, are grouped together as 
the Primary Department of the Church school. Chil- 
dren in this group are naturally more capable of self- 
direction, and so fewer adult leaders may be needed 
to guide their activities than are needed in the younger 
groups. 

By examining the list of units for use with Pri- 
mary children one will readily see the wide variety of 
interests and needs that are considered in the pro- 
gram provided in the Primary Departmental Graded 
Lessons. Unit I, “Going to School,” shows how the 
new experiences of Primary children are recognized 
by those who plan the Church’s program for them. 
These experiences have indicated some of their re- 
ligious needs, and have thus been the basis of choice 
of a portion of the activities and materials included in 
the printed program. A closer examination of the 
weekly program will reveal the fact that this unit is 
intended to contribute especially toward the realiza- 
tion of the following objectives: 

“To foster in children a consciousness that God’s 
presence with them in the person of the Holy Spirit 
has the power to help bring about a progressive and 
continuous development of character in harmony with 
the teaching and example of Jesus, resulting in a con- 
tinuous effort on their part to be Christlike in all re- 
lationships.” . 

A comparison of other unit titles and objectives will 
show that Unit III, “Stories of the Child Jesus,” and 
Unit IV, “Jesus and the Children,” are intended to 
contribute primarily toward the realization of the sec- 
ond objective which is: 

“To develop in children such an understanding and 
appreciation of God the Son, revealed in the personal- 
ity, life, and teachings of Jesus, as will result in ac- 
ceptance of him as Saviour and Lord, and in conduct 
that shows love and loyalty to him and his cause.” 


JuNIor Group 
_ The Junior boys and girls make up the oldest group 
included in the Children’s Division of the Church. 
They are usually found in the fourth, fifth, and sixth 
gtades in day school, and ‘are approximately nine, ten, 
and eleven years of age. If children have had the 
normal advantages of the Church up to this age, their 
ability and their habit of thinking of God in relation 
to their daily experiences will have increased far be- 
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yond that of children in the lower age groups. The 
activities in which they can engage are also more ad- 
vanced, and the Scripture material and the other rec- 
ords of Christian experience used in their church school 
procedures will be of a more difficult nature than for 
younger children. Even while recognizing the fore- 
going facts with regard to the ability of normal Juniors, 
it is the opinion of experienced leaders that the free, 
informal type of procedure used with younger groups 
is in almost every case the best general practice with 
Junior groups also. Frequently the informal use of 
study and worship materials will lead these older chil- 
dren to participate in formal worship services which 
they themselves should have a large part in planning. 
The unit titles listed for use with Juniors indicate in 
many cases to which of the objectives each unit is 
intended to make its major contribution. It must be 
remembered here, as well as in the cases of units for 
the younger groups, that the contributions of no one 
unit are limited to any one objective. Practically every 
unit fosters some growth toward a number of different 
objectives, even though it may be intended to make its 
greatest contribution toward one definite objective. 


THE PROBLEM OF TIME 


Due to the lack of space and equipment, many 
churches are still faced with the problem of attempt- 
ing to provide adequate religious training for their 
children through the activities of a brief half-hour 
period once a week. It is startling to realize that some 
churches are providing only twenty-six hours of time 
out of a whole year for guiding the religious growth 
of their children. No church can afford to be con- 
tent with this condition, and while there may at first 
seem to be no way to remedy it, a constant recognition 
of this need for change will in time lead to a way 
of making the desired improvements. 

A large number of churches are providing for at 
least one hour on Sunday for the various age groups 
to be guided in activities that foster their religious de- 
velopment. There are some churches where a second 
session is planned for the older children.. Both the 
Primary and the Junior Departmental Graded Courses 
include not only program materials for a complete 
hour’s session during the regular Sunday-school hour, 
but also give detailed helps for a weekly expanded ses¢ 
sion with each of the two groups. The Vacation Church 
School is another means that is growing more and more 
valuable in carrying out the Church’s program for its 
children. Recommended materials are always avail- 
able on request. 


WHo Is RESPONSIBLE ? 


Even though many adults are not conscious of it, 
all those who touch the lives of children are in some 
degree either helping or hindering their religious de- 
velopment. The responsibility for the success of the 
Church’s program for its children depends not only 
upon those who work with them in the Church school 
sessions, but also upon all who share the benefits of 
the Christian church at large. 
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The Small Church Carries Forward the 


Program 
By ATHA S. BOWMAN 


T MAY be encouraging to some small-church leaders 
to see how the children’s program has been worked 
out in spite of prevailing obstacles. Practically all 

churches of less than one hundred membership have 
problems such as: a lack of space, inadequate equip- 
ment, too-small-sized group of children; a dearth of 
trained leaders. But with a conviction that the pro- 
gram can be carried out in some degree in even the 
smallest churches many leaders are pressing forward. 

In communities where there are few children, per- 
haps not more than ten or twenty under the age of 
twelve, it is necessary to adapt the recommended plan 
of organization to meet the needs of the local church. 
The grouping will have to include a broader range of 
ages. Perhaps there will be only two groups of chil- 
dren, rather than the four groups used in large Sunday 
schools. To be specific, in one church there were six- 
teen children under twelve years of age. Two of the 
children were five years old, three were six, and three 
were seven years of age. There were two eight-year- 
olds, and six were of Junior age. The two Beginners 
were grouped with the youngerPrimaries, but the lead- 
ers recognized the limitations of the five-year-olds and 
simplified the Primary material for them. The two 
eight-year-old Primary children were grouped with the 
six Junior children. Thus in this case there were tw 
departments, one for children seven and under, and 
one for the children from eight to twelve. 

The question of adequate space and equipment is 
another problem which has to be faced. Seldom is 
there more than one large room in this type of church. 
In order to have worth-while teaching, it does seem 
necessary for the children to be in a place to them- 
selves. If the church pews in the back or the front 
of the church are movable, they can be pushed back 
close together, leaving space for the children’s group. 
There should be a curtain or screen to prevent dis- 
tractions, many of which are unavoidable. If there is 
an anteroom, or a place for the choir, this may be 
utilized for one of the departments. In any case pro- 
vision should be made for the boys and girls to be 
placed in a secluded spot. In one church there was 
a balcony which was used by the two children’s de- 
partments. A curtain separated the groups from the 
main assembly room of the Sunday school, and the 
balcony itself was divided into two parts by another 
curtain. The ten Junior boys and girls met on one 
side, while all of the children under eight were on 
the other side. The curtains did not altogether shut 
out the noise of the classes and the assembly-room 
down stairs, but it did shut out the sight of others, 
and partially eliminated the noise. Even though the 
assembly period for the rest of the school was in ses- 
sion, the children’s groups continued with their pro- 
cedure. At times, during the singing of a song, it 
was difficult to listen to a story or take part in a 


prayer—but the plans of the teacher of this Sunday- 
school class were such that the activities which took 
close attention and thoughtful study would come at 
another time than during the assembly period. 

It is not often that the small church has a large 
enough budget to provide the best equipment for the 
children’s group. But not many Sunday schools need 
to be handicapped because of an entire lack of equip- 
ment. If floor space is provided, newspaper mats or 
an inexpensive type of small chair may be secured 
for the little folk. Regular-sized chairs or movable 
benches can be used by the Junior boys and girls. 
It was gratifying to see the ingenuity of a teacher in 
a small church as she and the children worked to- 
gether to make their corner of the Sunday-school room 
change from a cold, cluttered place to a clean, at- 
tractively improvised room. Home-made beaver board 
screens, on which a few suitable, well-mounted pic- 
tures were fastened, served as two sides of the room. 
There were two windows. By one there was a taboret 
with a growing plant. Low shelves were in the cor- 
ner, and on them were some books and a few boxes 
of work materials. They did not have a table, for the 
space allotted did not justify the amount of room a 
table would take. Without the table the place was 
large enough to offer freedom of movement for the 
seven children in the department. One cannot help 
but know that the teaching of God’s word would bear 
more fruit in the lives of children working under such 
conditions than in a place where children have to sit 
on front row benches with no freedom of thought and 
work. 

Perhaps the gravest problem in the small church 
is the lack of well-trained leaders. There are several 
chennels through which teachers in small communities 
may work to improve their teaching. Perhaps the 
most accessible and effective is a careful study of the 
teacher’s and pupil’s quarterlies. The lesson writers 
endeavor to bring to the door of the teacher the best 
means of training, if the teacher will only use this 
help. The Departmental Graded Series of lessons give 
detailed suggestions as to how to teach. Each week 
the material tells how to use songs, how to lead the 
children into thoughtful and purposeful prayer, how 
to guide the study of Bible passages, and how to use 
the various other activities which will make the teach- 
ing more interesting and more meaningful. The Junior 
teacher who has limited time and equipment is given 
special help in the teacher’s quarterly in selecting ac- 
tivities which can be used effectively without disturb- 
ing other class groups. Leaders of vision will not 
need to be reminded that there may be other times 
on Sunday or during the week when each of the chil- 
dren’s groups may meet to carry out some of the sug- 
gested activities which could not be done during the 
Sunday-school hour. 
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In addition to the training which comes through 
right use of teaching materials, there are the super- 
vised correspondence courses which are widely used 
by small-church teachers, and there are also reading 
courses which are recommended by the Leadership 
Training Department. 

It is gratifying to find throughout the Assembly many 
small-church leaders who realize the importance of 
making available the best possible grouping; the neces- 
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sity for a place set apart for the children; the use of 
the best available literature; and a leadership that 
is growing in efficiency. In order for such leaders 
to attain to some degree good results, it was necessary 
for them first to be convinced that the needs of chil- 
dren should be considered, and then to believe that 
there is a way to surmount the difficulties. It is only 
through hard work and faith that the highest goal can 
be reached. 





The Mother and the Church School 


By A MOTHER WHO 


N THIS day of change, of new methods and of old 
methods made new in both secular and church 
schools, the mother is sometimes confused. She 

really wonders, “Just where do I fit in? Is my part 
only to have my child there on time, comfortably dressed, 
and well, or what is my responsibility ?” 

This article will not attempt to name all the things 
that you as a mother may do, but only to set you think- 
ing along helpful lines. It does not attempt, either, 
to discuss the problem of the relationship of vou as a 
mother to the secular school, but only to the church 
school. We who teach children in the church school are 
dependent on you, the mothers, in an even greater 
degree than are the teachers in the public school. If a 
child does not want to come to Sunday school, the 
teacher cannot make him come. Perhaps because of a 
fear of alienating a child from the Sunday school, 
some teachers are afraid to check undesirable conduct 
that may creep into a Sunday-school session. Not 
many real teachers would be guilty of this, but it has 
happened. Understanding mothers would help a teacher 
greatly here. We, the teachers of the Sunday school, 
need the support of the mothers of little children, and 
you can help us in many ways. 

First. Have a right attitude toward the church 
school. Do you go yourself? If you can’t (and some- 
times mothers really can’t) do you make the child un- 
derstand that you are really missing something by not 
going? Does the child feel that ‘““Mother likes Sunday 
school and is going whenever she can.” 

Second. Visit your child’s department or class. See 
the things he is actually doing. Listen as the teacher 
helps him to think for himself, to form right attitudes 
of conduct built on the way of life which Jesus taught. 
You will understand something of how the church 
school uses the songs, the stories, the verses from the 
Bible, pictures, and nature, all to teach God—God 
the Father, Jesus the Son, and the Holy Spirit, who 
stands by to help. 

Third. Read the material your child has to work 
with, but don’t stop there. The teacher also has mate- 
tial that fits into the part which the child has. Neither 
's complete without the other. You certainly won't 
have much idea of “What it’s all about” until you can 
put them together. 


TEACHES CHILDREN 


Fourth. Now that you know something of what 
your church school is attempting to teach your child, 
you are ready to help. It is important to have the 
child present and on time. So many things in the 
Sunday school happen early in the session, and it is 
almost a tragedy in a five-year-old’s day when she comes 
in quite late to find that the pictures to be pasted for 
our faraway friends in China are finished. To be com- 
fortably dressed is important, too. 

We have come to the place where we recognize that 
children “learn by doing—under guidance.” We let 
them do. They play the thing we want them to be. 
To come to Sunday school too dressed up to play is 
another tragedy in one’s young life Surely it is need- 
less to suggest that a sick child should be at home, not 
at a church school. A slight cold and a bit of fever 
may be “thrown off” by a strong child. But what of 
the frail child who caught the cold? 

Fifth. Help your child to remember. Little folks 
are prone to forget. Your boy perhaps so eagerly prom- 
ised to bring a star fish and remembered it next Sunday 
when he saw the conch shell that Sammy brought. Per- 
haps Sammy’s mother had asked him early in the week 
if he had promised anything and reminded him on 
Sunday to bring it. Sammy’s mother thinks church 
school is important. Perhaps your boy was to remem- 
ber to be doing something throughout the week, such as 
“go quickly when mother calls” or “‘pick up his toys” 4 
or “remember that a soft answer turneth away wrath’ 
and so not quarrel. Find out what he has been asked 
to do and help him to do it. The Beginner papers 
and often the Primary papers have home responsibility 
hints. Read them carefully. Use them when prac- 
tical and help the teacher train your child. 

Sixth. It might be possible, and it certainly would 
be helpful, for the mothers and teachers to organize 
a Parent-Teacher group. You will not need to have 
monthly meetings unless you wish. There might be 
only occasional meetings where you come together to 
discuss your problems. Perhaps you might read to- 





gether the leaflet, “The Church’s Program for Its Chil- 
dren,” or have your pastor talk to you on the “Re- 
ligious Training of Children.” These meetings will 
help you to see your task more clearly and give you 
help in accomplishing it. Perhaps some mothers may 
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organize a real study group, going more deeply into 
the subject of religious training of children. There are 
many study groups on child training, but the ones on 
training for Christian personality are woefully few. 
And last—perhaps it should be first—appreciate the 
teacher. She isn’t what she should be. She knows 
that as well as you, but she goes each Sunday, rain 
or shine, cold or hot, to the church school to teach your 
child. Nobody pays her any money. She goes because 
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the love of Christ constrains her. She loves your child. 
Perhaps your child loves her. Go to see her, or better 
still, let her be a guest in your home for a meal—your 
guest and your child’s guest. It will be a red-letter day 
for the child, the teacher, and you. 

For as one ten-year-old boy told his mother, “The 
Bible is an interesting book.” Help the church school 
to help your child to know it, to love it, to live it, for 
this is life eternal. 





Secretaries of Religious Education and the 


Children of the Church 


Prepared by THE COMMITTEE ON WOMAN’S WORK 


ANY of the members of the Woman’s Auxiliary 
are mothers of children in the elementary de- 
partments of our church schools, and all the 

members share womanhood’s well-nigh universal in- 
terest in all childhood, so it should not be difficult to 
express this interest through the formal channels of 
our Church organizations. 

The women have ever been quick to respond to any 
felt or expressed need, hence the long-established office 
of Secretary of Religious Education, created to co- 
operate with the Executive Committee of Religious 
Education in its service to the youth of our Church. 
In this department, the need of the young people for 
the sympathetic understanding and support of the 
women was long ago recognized, and steps taken to 
meet it because it was so openly confessed, so urgently 
expressed, so gratefully accepted. To support and co- 
operate without interference in what rightfully be- 
longed to the young people’s own initiative and ability, 
as they were guided by their duly constituted leaders, 
has been a delicate task indeed, and at present many 
eminently and happily successful Secretaries of Re- 
ligious Education are rendering signal service as liason 
officers between the Young People and the Woman’s 
Auxiliary. The line of demarcation between the two 
is cheerfully observed; yet a close bond exists which 
furthers the service of both. 

Quite another situation has prevailed in the Chil- 
dren’s Department. The organization and direction 
of this work was the first to take definite official shape, 
and by the very delicacy of the task of teaching little 
children, it has been set up under such professional 
standards that any auxiliary effort to affiliate with its 
organized leadership. seemed unnecessary. Working 
with this group of young children required specially 
trained leadership. Hence the Secretary of Religious 
Education in the auxiliary has seldom tried to include 
Children’s Departments of the Church in the scope 
of her official auxiliary service, even though in many 
instances she and many other auxiliary members are 
mothers of young children and actively associated with 
the Children’s Department. In this way individual 
mothers have codperated, and groups gathered into 


Church P. T. A.’s for the elementary departments have 
long existed and proved helpful to a limited degree 
in many instances. 

But a new call brings a new vision for this work. 
The call comes direct from the Committee of Religious 
Education with the following suggestions of ways in 
which the auxiliary may codperate in promoting the 
work of the Children’s Division of our Church: 

“The women can throw the whole power of the 
auxiliary behind the children’s work in the Church. 
True, there are duly appointed teachers and leaders 
to whom the session of the Church has assigned the 
responsibility for teaching and guiding the children of 
the Church in Christian living. The women of the 
auxiliary will not wish to take over any responsibility 
assigned to another group, but they can inspire, encour- 
age, and codperate. If the children’s work is weak, or 
if there is no children’s work, then a strongly ex- 
pressed desire on your part or a bit of encouragement 
will do wonders. It would be carrying coals to New- 
castle to try to tell you how to do this. If you see 
the necessity the way will open up for you. 

“As Secretary of Religious Education you have a 
wonderful opportunity to make the children’s work a 
living thing for your auxiliary. Get a teacher from 
each department to come before the auxiliary and tell 
of the material which is being used in the Sunday 
school—its purpose, and something about the methods 
of using it, and a bit about the content. (This has 
recently been done in at least one large auxiliary as 
the stated program of the inspirational meeting for 
July.) Make an appeal to the mothers to codperate 
with the Sunday school. Show them how the Sunday- 
school teachers and leaders are helping them with their 
task. Present the possibility of a Parent-Teacher group 
to your auxiliary, talk with the Sunday-school lead- 
ers about it, and join with the Sunday school in start- 
ing one. Show to the circles or to the auxiliary how 
the children’s program is interesting the children in 
the whole work of the Church, especially in missions. 
Distribute leaflets which will show the value of the 
Church’s program for children, and other pamphlets 
and books helpful to parents generally.” 
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See also article entitled ‘“The Mother and the Church 
School” in this section of the Survey. Surely it is 
our desire to understand the Church’s program for 
her children, to codperate with the Sunday school in all 
of its plans, and to find out what the child is supposed 
to do, and then to see that he does it. 

Realizing that these years of childhood are the su- 
premely important years of all life; that they are the 
foundation years; that nothing done later can ever 
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fully make up for what is undone, or wholly correct 
what is wrongly done in childhood, it surely behooves 
the womanhood of the Church to answer the call of 
our Committee of Religious Education and to exert 
itself as an organized group, as well as individually, 
on behalf of the systematized teaching that the chil- 
dren are receiving through their departments in the 
Church school. 











Some Responses of Children | 
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1—‘This is a house—a grandmother is sick upstairs. I am 
gathering some.of these flowers to take her.” 


HE teacher of children today knows it is unwise 

to do all the talking or to do all the thinking for 

the children. She realizes that in order for a 
child to learn he needs to do some of the thinking 
and much talking. More and more teachers are giv- 
ing children a chance to participate—not just in sing- 
ing of songs, repeating Bible verses, telling or re- 
telling stories, but in activities which make the learner 
think and want to act. When a child learns to say 
“Be ye kind,” he hasn’t necessarily learned the verse. 
He has not really learned it until the meaning of the 
Verse becomes a part. of his experience. In order for 


him to actually learn “Be ye kind,” he needs to know ‘ 
what kindness is, how people act who are kind, and 
then have an opportunity to be kind to someone. 

One of the things teachers of the church school are 
trying more and more to do is to guide children into 
situations which will give actual experience in religious 
living. The following are responses from children 
which help to illustrate this type of teaching. 

In a Beginners’ Department, when the thought of 
kindness was being developed, drawing pictures was 
used as one of the activities to: further the purpose. 
Pictures 1 and 2 were drawn to illustrate someone 
being kind. 

In another Beginners Department the thought of 
helpfulness was being learned. The Bible story of the 
little maid helping Naaman’s wife was used. Pictures 
3 and 4 were drawn. 

A little boy after he had heard the story of the first 
garden thought he would like to make up a song about 
it, and so he made up the words and the tune to the 
song printed on page 693. 

The day after the class had discussed various ways 
children could work with God, such as helping to care 
for the flowers, trees, and so forth, helping to care 
for our bodies, and for animals, Margaret, a Primary 
child, came home with a hurt pigeon. She said, 
“Mother, would I be working with God if I tried to 
make this pigeon well?” 

After many days of trying to help the children know 
and love God, the Creator, one child said, “I believe 
I knew about all the things we have talked about. 
knew that God made the daffodils, the grass, and the 
trees, but I just hadn’t thought about it like I do 
now.” i 
















2—“I- am petting my kitty. See this is my hand,” 
(Indicating the fingers.) 
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organize a real study group, going more deeply into 
the subject of religious training of children. There are 
many study groups on child training, but the ones on 
training for Christian personality are woefully few. 
And last—perhaps it should be first—appreciate the 
teacher. She isn’t what she should be. She knows 
that as well as you, but she goes each Sunday, rain 
or shine, cold or hot, to the church school to teach your 
child. Nobody pays her any money. She goes because 
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the love of Christ constrains her. She loves your child. 
Perhaps your child loves her. Go to see her, or better 
still, let her be a guest in your home for a meal—your 
guest and your child’s guest. It will be a red-letter day 
for the child, the teacher, and you. 

For as one ten-year-old boy tcld his mother, ‘The 
Bible is an interesting book.” Help the church school 
to help your child to know it, to love it, to live it, for 
this is life eternal. 





Secretaries of Religious Education and the 


Children of the Church 


Prepared by THE COMMITTEE ON WOMAN’S WORK 


ANY of the members of the Woman’s Auxiliary 
are mothers of children in the elementary de- 
partments of our church schools, and all the 

members share womanhood’s well-nigh universal in- 
terest in all childhood, so it should not be difficult to 
express this interest through the formal channels of 
our Church organizations. 

The women have ever been quick to respond to any 
felt or expressed need, hence the long-established office 
of Secretary of Religious Education, created to co- 
operate with the Executive Committee of Religious 
Education in its service to the youth of our Church. 
In this department, the need of the young people for 
the sympathetic understanding and support of the 
women was long ago recognized, and steps taken to 
meet it because it was so openly confessed, so urgently 
expressed, so gratefully accepted. To support and co- 
operate without interference in what rightfully be- 
longed to the young people’s own initiative and ability, 
as they were guided by their duly constituted leaders, 
has been a delicate task indeed, and at present many 
eminently and happily successful Secretaries of Re- 
ligious Education are rendering signal service as liason 
officers between the Young People and the Woman’s 
Auxiliary. The line of demarcation between the two 
is cheerfully observed; yet a close bond exists which 
furthers the service of both. 

Quite another situation has prevailed in the Chil- 
dren’s Department. The organization and direction 
of this work was the first to take definite official shape, 
and by the very delicacy of the task of teaching little 
children, it has been set up under such professional 
standards that any auxiliary effort to affiliate with its 
organized leadership seemed unnecessary. Working 
with this group of young children required specially 
trained leadership. Hence the Secretary of Religious 
Education in the auxiliary has seldom tried to include 
Children’s Departments of the Church in the scope 
of her official auxiliary service, even though in many 
instances she and many other auxiliary members are 
mothers of young children and actively associated with 
the Children’s Department. In this way individual 
mothers have codperated, and groups gathered into 


Church P. T. A.’s for the elementary departments have 
long existed and proved helpful to a limited degree 
in many instances. 

But a new call brings a new vision for this work. 
The call comes direct from the Committee of Religious 
Education with the following suggestions of ways in 
which the auxiliary may codperate in promoting the 
work of the Children’s Division of our Church: 

“The women can throw the whole power of the 
auxiliary behind the children’s work in the Church. 
True, there are duly appointed teachers and leaders 
to whom the session of the Church has assigned the 
responsibility for teaching and guiding the children of 
the Church in Christian living. The women of the 
auxiliary will not wish to take over any responsibility 
assigned to another group, but they can inspire, encour- 
age, and codperate. If the children’s work is weak, or 
if there is no children’s work, then a strongly ex- 
pressed desire on your part or a bit of encouragement 
will do wonders. It would be carrying coals to New- 
castle to try to tell you how to do this. If you see 
the necessity the way will open up for you. 

“As Secretary of Religious Education you have a 
wonderful opportunity to make the children’s work a 
living thing for your auxiliary. Get a teacher from 
each department to come before the auxiliary and tell 
of the material which is being used in the Sunday 
school—its purpose, and something about the methods 
of using it, and a bit about the content. (This has 
recently been done in at least one large auxiliary as 
the stated program of the inspirational meeting for 
July.) Make an appeal to the mothers to codperate 
with the Sunday school. Show them how the Sunday- 
school teachers and leaders are helping them with their 
task. Present the possibility of a Parent-Teacher group 
to your auxiliary, talk with the Sunday-school lead- 
ers about it, and join with the Sunday school in start- 
ing one. Show to the circles or to the auxiliary how 
the children’s program is interesting the children in 
the whole work of the Church, especially in missions. 
Distribute leaflets which will show the value of the 
Church’s program for children, and other pamphlets 
and books helpful to parents generally.” 
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See also article entitled ‘““The Mother and the Church 
School” in this section of the Survey. Surely it is 
our desire to understand the Church’s program for 
her children, to codperate with the Sunday school in all 
of its plans, and to find out what the child is supposed 
to do, and then to see that he does it. 

Realizing that these years of childhood are the su- 
premely important years of all life; that they are the 
foundation years; that nothing done later can ever 
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fully make up for what is undone, or wholly correct 
what is wrongly done in childhood, it surely behooves 
the womanhood of the Church to answer the call of 
our Committee of Religious Education and to exert 
itself as an organized group, as well as individually, 
on behalf of the systematized teaching that the chil- 
dren are receiving through their departments in the 
Church school. 





Some Responses of Children 



































1—‘This is a house—a grandmother is sick upstairs. I am 
gathering some.of these flowers to take her.” 


HE teacher of children today knows it is unwise 
to do all the talking or to do all the thinking for 
the children. She realizes that in order for a 
child to learn he needs to do some of the thinking 


and much talking. More and more teachers are giv- 


ing children a chance to participate—not just in sing- 
ing of songs, repeating Bible verses, telling or re- 
telling stories, but in activities which make the learner 
think and want to act. When a child learns to say 
“Be ye kind,” he hasn’t necessarily learned the verse. 

€ has not really learned it until the meaning of the 
Verse becomes a part, of his experience. In order for 


him to actually learn “Be ye kind,” he needs to know 
what kindness is, how people act who are kind, and 
then have an opportunity to be kind to someone. 

One of the things teachers of the church school are 
trying more and more to do is to guide children into 
situations which will give actual experience in religious 
living. The following are responses from children 
which help to illustrate this type of teaching. 

In a Beginners’ Department, when the thought of 
kindness was being developed, drawing pictures was 
used as one of the activities to: further the purpose. 
Pictures 1 and 2 were drawn to illustrate someone 
being kind. 

In another Beginners Department the thought of 
helpfulness was being learned. The Bible story of the 
little maid helping Naaman’s wife was used. Pictures 
3 and 4 were drawn. 

A little boy after he had heard the story of the first 
garden thought he would like to make up a song about 
it, and so he made up the words and the tune to the 
song printed on page 693. 

The day after the class had discussed various ways 
children could work with God, such as helping to care 
for the flowers, trees, and so forth, helping to care 
for our bodies, and for animals, Margaret, a Primary 
child, came home with a hurt pigeon. She said, 
“Mother, would I be working with God if I tried to 
make this pigeon well?” 

After many days of trying to help the children know 
and love God, the Creator, one child said, “I believe 
I knew about all the things we have talked about. 
knew that God made the daffodils, the grass, and the 
trees, but I just hadn’t thought about it like I do 
now.” 





2—“I am petting my kitty. See this is my hand.” 
(Indicating the . fingers.) 
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3—“I set the table for mother. See I pull the chairs up 
to the table.” 


After a group of children had talked of the plan 
God has of letting people help him by doing kind 
things for other people, the Primaries made some gifts 
for the children’s ward at the hospital. When the 
gifts were being wrapped, one little boy said, “Be sure 
and tell the little children that we hope they have as 
good time playing with the toys as we had in mak- 
ing the gifts for them.” 

A mother reports that one day, as she and her little 
girl were hurrying through the gate, entering their home, 
a request for food was made by some hitch-hikers. The 
mother refused and explained to the child that she 
did not have time to prepare food as she was getting 
ready to leave in a few minutes to keep an appoint- 
ment, and, moreover, she did not want hitch-hikers 
coming again for food. 

As they reached the house, the mother gave an apple 
to her little girl who quickly asked, “Mother, do you 
care if I give this apple to one of the hitch-hikers? 
You know last Sunday we learned, ‘Forget not to 
show love to strangers.’ ” 

The child was allowed to do as she requested. 

This note from San Antonio, Texas, accompanied 
the story which follows and explains it: 

“T am sending you one of the stories written by a 
Junior boy last Sunday, following the suggestion in 
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4#—‘I burn the trash for mother.” ~When asked where he 
was the child said, “I’ve gone in to get some more 
trash.” To the right of the house is a little child flying 
a balloon. 


the Junior pupil’s quarterly—‘Write out a short story 
in which the golden rule is being put into practice. 
Instead of writing these stories at home, the boys and 
girls write them in class. I think the wording and 
form of this little story rather remarkable. I copied 
it exactly as written. Priest is eleven years old.” 


THE BEST WAY 


One day after school Tom was out in his front yard 
playing by himself. He heard whistling up the street 
and glanced up to see who it might be. It was the new 
boy that had moved in up the block and was new in 
school. 

Tom thought of the way he had hit the boy in the 
head at school with an apple core. He almost laughed 
aloud when he thought of it. The new boy did not 
duck behind something and pick up an apple core him- 
self as Tom expected. But he walked right out in 
plain view. It gave Tom another good shot but some 
how he could not throw again at him. 

“He’s crazy,” thought Tom; but he knew that it took 
a lot of nerve. 

“Well, maybe he has come to get even now. If he 
has,” thought Tom, “I have a couple of rocks in my 
pocket in case he starts anything.” 

Tom pretended not to see the boy until he was almost 
to the gate. 

“Hello,” said Bob carefully (which was his name). 
“That sure was a good throw yesterday. I couldn’t have 
done better myself.” 

Tom laughed. He couldn’t help liking a fellow like 
that. 

“Here, have an apple,” said Bob. He held out a big 
juicy apple, one that any other boy would have hidden 
in his pocket. 

“But—but—don’t you want it?” asked Tom a bit sur- 
prised. 

“No, thanks, I can get another at home. I must be 
going. I have to eat supper. See you tomorrow.” 

After Bob had gone, Tom’s mother called him in to 
supper. 

“Gee!” said Tom, while he was eating his supper, 
“That new boy sure is a swell kid.” And then half 
aloud, “I believe I'll try that myself some time.” 

Tom’s mother smiled. She didn’t say anything but 
she believed she was going to like that new boy, too, 
for she had seen through the window whose son 80 
nearly followed the Golden Rule. 

(signed) Priest KEMPER, 
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A few days after some Juniors had been discussing 
“dependability,” they were busily engaged in working 
together. A teacher overheard one child say to another 
in criticism of a contemplated procedure, “Tf you do 
that you would not be dependable.” 

A group of Junior children, when studying the unit 
“Working Together in Home and: School,” decided the 
only way to actually know whether they were able to 
work together was to do something for someone. Af- 
ter thoughtful discussion and investigation, a day 
nursery was their chosen recipient. Committees were 
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A GARDEN 
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appointed and much planning and executing was done. 
When the work was completed, the Juniors took their 
gifts to the day nursery and played games (directed 
by the Juniors themselves), served refreshments (pre- 
pared by the Juniors), read poems of their own mak- 
ing as the gifts were presented. The hosts performed 
their responsibility admirably. As the Junior children 
were being taken home, one child seemed to have voiced 
the opinion of many when he said, ““Didn’t we have a 
good time? It’s lots of fun to do things for other 
people.” 
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On the Way to Brazil 






(Continued from page 657) 


bet, of which there are innumerable delicious kinds, 
cost 600 reis. This sounds like enough to buy a battle- 
ship, but it is in fact just a little over three cents. Jeb 
Russell and I had our baggage, two trunks, two suit- 
cases, two typewriters, two movie cameras, and a brief 
case, brought up here from the pier a mile and a half 
away and put in our rooms in the hotel for 20 milreis, 
about one dollar and ten cents. We are paying 15 
milreis a day at this hotel. This includes not only 
our rooms but three meals a day besides, all for less 
than a dollar a day each! 

We have spent a good deal of time seeing the sights 
of Para and trying to accustom ourselves to the ways 
ofa new world. It’s lots of fun trying to pick up 
this language. Jeb and I slip off from Dr. Thomp- 
son once in a while so as to try out our lingo on the 
innocent Paraenses. We manage to invent the most 
a sounds that are a blending of French, Eng- 

h, Japanese, and Spanish. The most remarkable 
thing is that on two or three occasions we have been 
understood! It is simple enough to study up some 


question and ask it, but the trouble comes in trying 
to figure out what the fellow says in reply. In fact 
the more smoothly you ask the question, the more un- 
intelligible the answer is likely to be, as your re- 
spondent concludes that you must be quite familiar # 
with the language. 

We have seen only one large snake as yet, though 
most people seem to think that South America is fairly 
over-run with them. This particular snake was near 
the edge of the jungle and was just about as big around 
as a telephone pole. He was an anaconda. What 
size such snakes attain back in the bush remains to 
be seen. We cannot speak by experience as yet, as 
the zoo we visited did not extend into the jungle itself. 

We leave in a day or two for Manaos, a thousand 
miles up the river, returning to Para about the 20th. 
I am to preach here Sunday night for Senhor Gueiros, 
pastor of the Presbyterian Church of Para. He is 
doing a fine work against great odds. 

Sincerely, 
C. Darsy FULTON. 
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Greetings from the Secretary of Stewardship 


T IS a privilege to have an opportunity, through 

the pages of the Presbyterian Survey, to send a 

greeting to the Church. I wish it were possible 
for me to have the opportunity of talking personally 
with every pastor and of knowing each congregation 
and something of its problems. As this is impossible, 
I welcome this opportunity to send a word of greeting 
to you. 

It is my understanding that the Stewardship Office 
of the Assembly exists not for itself, but for the serv- 
ice it can render. In its field of service it looks in 
two directions. In one direction it faces toward the 
Committees having in charge the benevolent work of 
our Church in the Assembly, in the synods, and in 
the presbyteries. The Stewardship Office finds its place 
of service in helping these Committees and agencies to 
present their work to the membership of our Church. 
The contact of the Secretary of Stewardship with the 
Assembly’s agencies is particularly close, and is af- 
forded by two committees of the Assembly, the Com- 
mittee on Stewardship and Finance and the Committee 
on Promotion. Both these committees furnish counsel 
and direction for the carrying on of the work of the 
office. Connection with the agencies of synods and 
presbyteries is less definite, but is of real importance. 

Looking in the other direction, the Stewardship Office 
finds its field of service in helping pastors in the pre- 
sentation of information concerning the work of the 
Church and in the teaching of stewardship principles. 
For this purpose the contact is first through the stew- 
ardship secretaries of synods and presbyteries. The 
direct contact with the churches is largely for the pur- 
pose of furnishing materials or information and sug- 
gesting plans where such suggestions are desired. 

As I begin this work for the Assembly, it would be 
very gratifying to me if I could make some statement 
of policy or plan which would settle our stewardship 
problems. I am not able to make any such statement. 
If it could be made by any person in our Church, then 
it ought to be done, so we could get along without 
the Stewardship Office. The only think I know is to 
meet circumstances and conditions as they arise and 
do the thing that seems best in each case. Mistakes 
will be made, but with the direction of the committees 
in charge of this work, with the advice and counsel 
of other leaders and thinkers throughout the Church, 
and with all of us seeking the guidance of the Holy 
Spirit, we ought to be more often right than wrong. 
Progress ought to be made. 

Looking at the situation today, there are certain 


things we ought to have in mind in our thinking and 
planning. One of these is the Belmont Covenant 
Plan. No recent stewardship movement in our Church 
has attracted so much attention as this Plan which 
grew out of the experience of Rev. G. L. Whiteley and 
the Belmont Presbyterian Church in Roanoke, Virginia, 
of which he is pastor. Over 600 churches of our own 
denomination are reported to have introduced this 
Plan. It has been widely used by other denomina- 
tions. Churches trying it report splendid results not 
only in increased offerings but also in a deepening of 
spiritual life and in a new vision of the possibilities 
of the work of the Church. There are two directions 
in which this work may be developed this year. The 
first is that churches which have not yet tried it might 
introduce it. The second is to try to carry over into 
the regular habit of the membership of our churches 
this experience of tithing. ‘The Belmont Covenant 
Plan itself is simply an introduction to tithing, and a 
way of helping people to get a vision of what it means. 

A second thing which ought to be in our thinking 
as we look forward to the work of another Church 
year, is the matter of the benevolent budgets of our 
churches. Two or three years ago the amounts asked 
of the churches by the Assembly, as-well as the amounts 
asked by many synods and presbyteries, were ad- 
mittedly too high, or at least they were out of pro- 
portion with what the churches were giving. The 
amounts asked for the present Church year are very 
markedly reduced. The askings for the coming Church 
year remain at the same low figure. These amounts 
are low enough so that some people question whether 
or not they are too low, particularly in the light of 
God’s teaching concerning our use of money. Regard- 
less of the answer to this question, it can safely be 
said that the benevolent budget adopted by any church 
ought to have real meaning for that church. The 
amount asked ought not to be so high that it will be 
disregarded. On the other hand, it ought to be high 
enough so that the congregation, reaching the goal set, 
may justly feel the thrill that comes from the contem- 
plation of the completion of a worthy task. 

A third challenge to our stewardship planning grows 
out of the stewardship objectives of our Assembly for 
the Diamond Jubilee Year. These objectives include 
the enrollment of 100,000 tithers and an increase of 
$500,000 in. our benevolent contributions. Certainly, 
the Belmont Covenant Plan offers one means for the 
accomplishment of the first of these objectives. .The 

(Continued on third cover page) 
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An Earnest Talk with the Auxiliary 


By EGBERT W. SMITH 


Holy Spirit. Prayerfully pursued, such study should 

result in a quickening of the spiritual life and a re- 
kindling of the missionary passion throughout all our 
auxiliaries, and from them throughout our whole 
Church. 


| AM glad the auxiliaries are this year studying the 


THE Key VERSE 

What is the key verse in the Bible Study of the Holy 
Spirit? It is Acts 5:32, “The Holy Spirit whom God 
hath given to them that obey Him.” And what is the 
supreme command to be obeyed? What command was 
it that our first General Assembly in 1861 inscribed on 
our Church’s banner, then first unfurled to the world, 
declaring obedience to this command to be (1) the great 
end of the Church’s organization, (2) the indispensable 
condition of our Lord’s promised presence, (3) and 
“the-only thing” which in connection with the love 
of Christ can secure “her internal growth and home 
prosperity.” The command, on obedience to which the 
founders of our Church thus hung her whole purpose 
and prosperity, was this, “Go ye into all the world 
and preach the gospel to every creature.” 


THE ONE THING 

During these five hard-time years that have seen us 
cutting our foreign mission gifts in half and also still 
cutting at the present moment, we have been seeking 
spiritual revival. We have tried resolutions by all our 
Church organizations. We have tried sermons and 
lessons on evangelism. . We have tried Bible study along 
this, that, and the other line. But the revival has not 
come. Our greatest need is not more knowledge. We 
already have far more than we practice. Is it not time 
to try in dead earnest the one thing which both our 
Saviour and our church fathers declare to be the in- 
dispensable condition of the divine Presence with us, 
namely, obedierice to the missionary command? . “Go 
ye and disciple all nations, ... and lo, I cm with you.” 
The “lo” is conditioned upon the “go.” Partnership 
with a great Saviour in a world program. ‘That is 
His command. That is the New Testament path, the 
God-appointed path, the greatness of character, of 
power, of fruitfulness for the Church, the auxiliary, 
the individual. Let that prayer of the Chinese Chris- 


Gans be ours, “Lord, revive thy work, beginning with 
lie.” 
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HER GREATEST REPRESENTATIVES 
I once heard a distinguished citizen of the British 
Empire say: 


“For generations we have been sending to India our 
most gifted men by the hundreds and thousands, yet if 
we were obliged to single out one man to represent 
what is best in our empire and our religion, there is 
only one to select, the immortal Carey. To Africa we 
have sent the ablest men of our empire, great consuls, 
travelers, world dreamers and schemers, but if we were 
to select one man to represent all that is highest in our 
empire and civilization, there will be one name men- 
tioned throughout the world, the name of Livingstone.” 


GOERS OR SENDERS 

Does that mean that to be big Christians we must ‘be 
missionaries? By no means. The senders at home 
must always vastly outnumber the goers abroad. But 
it does mean that to be big Christians we must be mis- 
sion-hearted. If we cannot go, we must send. The 
three biggest Christians of the last two centuries in our 
English-speaking world, not counting missionaries— 
who were they? John Wesley, whose motto was “The 
world is my parish”; Dwight L. Moody, who made 
Northfield the foreign mission center of America; and 
William Booth, whose Salvation Army posts girdle.the 
globe. 


Way So SMALL? 

Dear friends, why are too many of us today little 
men and women, little preachers, little Sunday-school 
workers, little auxiliary members, little Christians? g 
Why? Because we have little goals, little vision, little 
outreach, little of the world-hearted Christ in us. Maybe 
we have been in that class which St. Peter denounces as 
“blind, seeing only what is near.’ Do we want to be 
big Christians, full of grace, power, love, joy? The 
way is open. All these are the gifts of the Holy Spirit. 
And to whom does God give His Spirit? Let Scrip- 
ture answer, “To them that obey him.” To every one 
of us our Master is saying, “Be a partner with me in 
my world program and I will lead you to ever-growing 
character, power, fruitfulness.”’ 





THE AWAKENING OF A SOUL 
I remember a dear friend of mine, a woman of the 
highest social position, respected and beloved. But, 
though, a. church member, she was not much interested 
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in spiritual things. Something, I forget what, started 
her to reading about foreign missions, and then to gath- 
ering clippings regarding the work in all our foreign 
fields. The result was amazing. It was the awaken- 
ing of her soul. She started a large Sunday-school 
class of young women. She organized them into a 
Foreign Mission Society. She plunged into Bible study. 
She became one of the great spiritual forces of the 
church. So richly did Christ dwell in her, the hope 
of glory, that, when her time came to leave us, she 
lay for weeks on her sick bed with a face so radiant 
with peace and joy that her room hecame the very 
vestibule of heaven. 


A New SprriruaL BirtH 
A business man in Louisiana wrote us that his wife 
for forty years had kept taking him to church and he 
became a member. “‘Why,” he said, “I don’t know. To 
please her I guess.” He had little interest in spiritual 
things. But for some reason he began to read the for- 
eign mission letters and literature sent from our office 
to his home. It gave him a new spiritual birth. It 
changed him into the devoted, liberal, happy Christian 
he is today. To use his own language in his letter to 

us, “It made a different man out of me.” 


“Lirt Up Your Eyes” 

To be partners with our Saviour in His world pro- 
gram, we must quit looking down and “seeing only 
what is near.” “Lift up your eyes,” He commands, 
“and look on the fields.’ Look at the unreached mil- 
lions of Korea and Brazil. Look at the thousands of 
villages in our own section of Africa that for years have 
been begging us for the gospel and begging in vain. 
Look at the hundreds of thousands of men and women 
and little children in our own section of Mexico, hidden 
away behind mountain ranges, who never in their lives 
have seen a church or a Sunday school or a Bible or a 
preacher of any kind. Look at the tens of thousands 
of villages in our own section of China where they 
would crowd any building to hear the gospel if only 
we had the means to send it to them. 

Look at these fields with their vast multitudes de- 
pendent on us and us alone for their knowledge of 
Christ. O that God would haunt us with a vision of 
those myriad hands stretched out to us, thousands of 
them little hands, in mute appeal for the Bread of 
Life. And, as we look on the fields, let us also look 
on our Saviour as He stood on the mount with scarred 
hands and feet and side and gave us as His last, His 
supreme command, “Go ye into all the world and preach 
the gospel to every creature.” 


THE SUPREME CLAIM 

To give Christ to these unreached millions is of all 
claims upon us the one most worthy of our sacrificial best. 

Our Saviour thought so. His last command pointed 
us to the unreached, and His very last words, “unto 
the uttermost part of the earth,” echoed the same deep 
longing of His heart. 

The Holy Ghost thought so. The first effect of His 
descent at Pentecost was the preaching of the gospel to 
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people from every nation under heaven, and the two best 
men in the little church of Antioch He called away 
by name to carry the gospel to regions yet unreached. 

Paul thought so. He did not build on foundations 
already laid, but carried the gospel “where Christ was 
not named.” In this fact he gloried. The passion of 
his heart, like that of his Master, was to reach the un- 
reached. 

The fathers of our Church thought so. On our 
banner, as they first unfurled it to the world, they in- 
scribed the Great Commission, declaring it the supreme 
aim of and claim upon our Church. 

Our missionaries thought so. They counted not their 
lives dear unto themselves that they might bring to 
these darkened, groping souls the light of the knowl- 
edge and love of God. 


Our SACRIFICIAL BEST 

Not the giving we hardly feel, or the gifts we scarcely 
miss. Still sits the Master over against the treasury and 
beholds how people cast money into the treasury. Still 
measures He the gift by the sacrifice it means to the 
giver. And still His face brightens and His heart 
warms at sight of heroic giving like that of the poor 
widow giving her two mites, “even all her living,” and 
Mary her box of spikenard, “very costly.” 


THE SELF-DENIAL WEEK 

In this approaching Self-Denial season, November 
3-10, appointed by our Assembly, His eyes will be 
upon us Southern Presbyterians. He sees us sitting at 
a spiritual table loaded with luxuries, and around us 
the millions of our foreign parish, dependent upon us 
for the Bread of Life. Does He grieve to see some 
of us throwing them only the crumbs and leavings, 
treating Him as Dives treated Lazarus? Or does He 
rejoice to see us sharing with them to the very utmost 
limit of our ‘means? From the self-denial leaflet en- 
titled, “The Saviour’s Test,” you will see why it is that 
I honestly believe the call upon us for self-denial this 
year is the greatest I have known in my twenty-four 
years of secretarial experience. 

And dear Christian women, remember your sisters in 
our foreign parish, where all heathen religions unite to 
make woman the mudsill of the house of life. They rob 
her of self-respect. They shut her out from enlighten- 
ment. They bruise her natural and tender instincts. 
They condemn her to perpetual and hopeless inferiority, 
ignorance, and oppression. As a great woman world- 
traveller declares, “They degrade women with an 
infinite degradation.” 

“Sorrowful women’s faces, hungry, yearning, 
Wild with despair or dark with sin and dread, 


Worn with long weeping for the unreturning, 
Hopeless, uncomforted. 


“Dear Heart of Love, canst Thou forgive the blindness 
That lets Thy child sit selfish and at ease 
By the full table of Thy loving kindness, 
And take no thought for these? 


“As Thou hast loved me, let me love, returning 
To these dark souls the grace Thou gavest me; 

And oh, to me impart Thy deathless yearning 
To draw the lost to Thee.” 
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The Unused Woman 


By GRACE WISNER 


HY isn’t every woman church member inter- 
\4 ested in the auxiliary? This question should 
be asked and answered by each local auxiliary 
throughout the Assembly. Mrs. Winsborough has said: 
“The unused woman is a reproach; the uninterested 


woman a challenge.” Count every woman in the 
church. The unused woman will be reached if she 
is counted as a member! 

The following acrostic may bring out some search- 
ing truths for the thoughtful auxiliary member in 
reaching the unused woman: 


I -ntercession. 

N-eighborliness. 

D-iscover her talent and make use of it. 
I-mpart some good news of the next meeting. 
F-acilitate her getting there. 

F-etch her yourself if necessary. 

E-hibit some of the circle’s accomplishments. 
R-eassure her it is worth while attending. 
E-mphasize the need of her in the work. 
N-ominate other members to try to reach her. 
T-ry something else original you have thought of. 


Then she will become one who is: 


I -nterceding for others. 
N-eighborly herself with others. 
T-aking part in the meetings. 
E-ager to be used. 

R-egular in attendance. 
E-xpanding under fellowship. 
S-tudying to be approved. 
T-rying to win others. 
E-nthusiastically working. 
D-edicated for service. 


One Presbyterial President gave the following 
thought to her auxiliary presidents: “Every woman 
a member of the auxiliary; what a challenge to reach 
the unawakened woman! Consider the spiritual loss 
to the Church if she is not touched by your prayers 
and efforts. Romans 14:11, 12: ‘For it is written, 
As I live, saith the Lord, every knee shall bow to me, 
and every tongue shall confess to God. So then every 
one of us shall give an account of himself to God.’”’ 

Another local president urged her members to en- 
courage every resident woman church member, for each 
had unysed and needed talents to enlarge the work 
of the church, thereby giving a greater opportunity for 
soul saving, 

Each executive board should be a prayer group 
definitely praying for definite objects. If each synodi- 
cal president, presbyterial president, and local presi- 
dent had her executive board definitely praying for 
definite unused women in the auxiliary, it would mean 
that there would be 2,551 prayer groups praying for 
individual unused women! Surely there would be 
such an answer to prayer and an outpouring of the 
Holy Spirit that the foundations of the Church would 
be shaken. Is this asking too much for such’ prayer 
groups among the leaders of the Woman’s Auxiliary? 
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Believe the unused woman can be interested. Pray 
for her. Use her. 

The program chairman may be responsible in some 
instances for keeping the unused woman from attend- 
ing the meetings. Have you ever attended an auxiliary 
meeting where the one asked to lead the devotional 
message says: ‘“The devotional message sent from the 
Committee on Woman’s Work is expressed in so much 
better language than I can use that I’m going to read 
it”? It is better to have a poor devotional message that 
comes from the lips and heart of one who has asked 
for spiritual guidance than the reading of the most 
beautifully worded message. 

When a member is asked to have a part on the pro- 
gram and to discuss some educational phase of the 
work of the Church, does she read everything she can 
find on the subject, go to the library or to the pastor’s 
study to see what additional information can be found, 
and then come to the meeting with a real message 
which proves a challenge to the hearers? 

If it is important to spend weeks and months in 
the preparation of a paper to be presented at a club, 
surely it is important to spend much time in prepara- 
tion of our educational programs in the auxiliary, if 
we are to increase intelligent interest in the world- 
wide missions of the Church. 


“Good, better, best, 

Never may we rest, 

Until our good is better, 
And our better best.” 


A synodical secretary of literature says the follow- 
ing: “The circle chairman is the key woman, and 
to my mind holds the most important office in the whole 
auxiliary, not even excepting the secretary of literature, 
although I’d say that the chairman needs to depend 
upon the literature secretary.” In the small group of 
the circle, the chairman can get to know the women, 
know how and where to use them, know their limita- 
tions as well as their abilities. A timid woman is 
often driven away by asking her to do something which 
she cannot really do well and easily. The suggestion 
has been made to pair off the members for work, a 
“standby” with a newer woman. TJ-A-C-T is a most 
valuable tool to use in winning the unused woman. 

It is unreasonable to expect an unused woman tos 
suddenly become a regular, active member. But it is 
possible to get some unused woman to do a particular 
thing for the auxiliary at a definite time. In other 
words, if some one is interested in music, then ask her 
to play or to sing, or to help organize an auxiliary 
choir to lead in the singing, or to prepare for special 
music on auxiliary programs. If some woman is par- 
ticularly interested in art and has ability in that field, 
then ask her occasionally (not too frequently) to make 
a poster or chart or map for the auxiliary program. 
Perhaps if she consents to make the chart or map, she 
may agree to give the map talk or present the chart. 
If she isn’t interested in either music or art but likes 
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to entertain, or has a charm of manner, ask her to 
assist in entertaining the circle or auxiliary, or ask 
her to serve on the social committee of the auxiliary. 
Then, there is a group of younger women, fine, college- 
trained women who consider much of the work insipid 
and rather a bore. More of them should be at work 
in the auxiliary helping to improve the quality of the 
programs. They should be asked to help with the edu- 
cational program or something else which really recog- 
nizes ability. 

A definite goal for every circle chairman might well 
be the following: Every circle member present at least 
at one circle meeting and one auxiliary meeting each 
year; every circle member given some definite task dur- 
ing the year, something she can really do and do well; 
at least one “sometimes comes” added to the “always 
comes” and one “never” added to the “sometimes.” 

The following illustrations show what can be done: 

A mother of a bright attractive little girl had been 
begged, coaxed, and urged in many ways by many 
auxiliary leaders to attend circle and auxiliary meet- 
ings, but to no avail. The Sunday-school class of 
which the little girl was a member assisted in the mis- 
sionary program at an auxiliary meeting. Upon special 
invitation of the teacher, the mother attended this 
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meeting, and circle meeting soon after. Then she did 
not come for a long time. The teacher invited her 
again when her class was to sing. She came, but said 
she was ashamed to attend only when her child was 
going to “perform,” so now she attends more regularly, 
contributes, and is gradually becoming interested. 
Another member who lives in the country and whose 
husband was not at all interested in any church ac- 
tivity, came intermittently for a few years. Her only 
little girl died of infantile paralysis, and for three years 
the mother never attended church or auxiliary. Upon 
advice of a member of the executive board, the presi- 
dent took this mother to visit the Synod’s Orphans’ 
Home, then asked her to serve as Chairman of that 
work. Reluctantly she consented, but is now untiring 
in her work for this cause. She cans fruit and vege- 
tables, helps in the sewing for the Home and never 
misses an opportunity to make a plea for her cause. 
From Nehemiah the Prophet we may learn a lesson 
that will help us—for we are all unused to some ex- 
tent. First Nehemiah was “concerned,” then “fasted 
and prayed,” and then “worked,” and we have these 
words: “So built we the wall . . . for the people had 
a mind to work.” Lets talk less about the unused 
woman and show more earnestness in really using her. 
Love her; understand her; pray, really pray for her. 





For Secretaries of Christian Social Service 
“Do justly . . . love mercy, and... walk humbly with thy God.” Micah 6:8. 


VERY auxiliary should have its own forms of 
EF, Christian Social Service which it carries on in 
Christ’s Name in the interest of the community 
welfare. Particular conditions in certain communities 
may lay upon an auxiliary a greater or a lesser respon- 
sibility for a program of practical Christian service. 
Certainly if there are human needs which are not being 
met by other agencies, they present to the auxiliary a 
clear call either to undertake a program of special 
effort or to see to it that other means of meeting the 
need are called into being. 


THE SCOPE OF CHRISTIAN SocIAL SERVICE 

Christian Social Service is the application of the 
gospel message to every area of life. To do Christian 
Social Service, there must be the right understanding 
of Christian Social Relations. If our attitudes are 
Christ-like, our service will be Christian. 

Christian Social Relations include: 

1. Christians as Citizens—(Such problems as tem- 
perance, law observance, mob violence. ) 

2. Community Problems—(Health clinics, recrea- 
tional life, educational and literature problems.) 

3. Industrial Relations—(Mill village problems and 
needs, unemployment, needs and conditions of women 
workers. ) 

4. Interracial Relations. 

5. International Relctions and World Peace. 

A program such as this includes the opportunity for 
Christian community visitation of the sick, the needy, 


and the stranger—that phase of work upon which em- 
phasis has been placed in the past. 

In his booklet, ““How Fares the Church in America,” 
(price, 25c) which is a Home Mission course for adults 
based on Toward a Christian America, Mr. Kenneth 
D. Miller says the needs of any community may be 
grouped around these heads: 

(a) Physical needs: sanitation, health, medical serv- 

ice, housing, playgrounds. 

(b) Intellectual needs: education—for youth and 
adults; cultural opportunities — reading, 
music, etc. 

(c) Recreational needs: playgrounds, motion pic- 
tures, gymnasium, swimming, etc. 

(d) Moral needs: gambling, liquor traffic, juvenile 
delinquency, etc. 

(e) Political needs: better government, civic respon- 
sibility, etc. 

(f) Economic needs: unemployment, relief, voca- 
tional guidance, etc. 

(g) Spiritual needs: the influences and inspirations 
of religion, personal commitment to Christ. 


SOMETHING TO Do 


1. Note especially the contributions made by your 
auxiliary, or by its members, to the enrichment of the 
community life. 

2. Which of the things done by your auxiliary for 
the community are not being done by any other agency? 
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Woman’s Work 


What difference would it make if they were not done 
at all? 

3. To what extent do the women’s church organi- 
zations of your community: or city work together? 

4. Discover what community needs are being met. 

5. List the greatest needs of your community. life. 

6. Make a list of the character-building agencies 
in your community, noting the points at which they 
are codperating with one another and the points at 
which they are competing with one another. 

7. What, if anything, can the Christian people do 
with such community evils as bad housing, civic cor- 
ruption, discrimination between classes, the sale of 
liquor and drugs, unwholesome amusements ? 

8. To what extent can the Christian women of 
your community engage in such activities as the pro- 
motion of health centers, recreation centers, the care of 
the poor, settlements, hospitals, clinics ? 


WorTH-WHILE ACTIVITIES REPORTED BY AUXILIARIES 

Invited boys from nearby C. C. C. Camp to Sunday- 
morning church service, and then entertained them in 
homes of the membership. 

Sent books to the C. C. C. Camp. 

Made survey of schools. 

Codperated with Relief in supplying hot lunch to 
school children. 

Aided Juvenile Court cases. 

Sponsored a Pre-natal clinic. 

Taught mothers and children in settlement. 

Furnished food for under-nourished children; con- 
ducted soup kitchen for under-privileged children. 


Promoted a community garden for underprivileged 
children; mothers canned vegetables raised. Made 
flower garden in needy community; one Garden Club 
shared flowers, etc., with Negro women to encourage 
cleaner, more attractive yards in Negro sections. 

Obtained permission of the Board of Education to 
use the school grounds for playground for needy groups 
of children. Bad boys made responsible for taking care 
of equipment. 

Codperated with F. E. R. A. nurse 

Worked to get public health nurse. 

Conducted community sewing classes. 

Formed Negro Community Clubs. 

One auxiliary had every member place a Bible in 
home of her servant. 

One auxiliary placed Bibles in homes of mill people. 

Survey made of community and Bible placed in every 
home where none was found. 

Taught Negro Sunday-school teachers the lesson for 
the following Sunday. 

Sponsored Vacation Church School for Negro chil- 
dren. 

Conducted story hours in mill village and Negro 
section. 

Sponsored day nursery for Negro children whose 
mothers work. 

Made summary of Negro needs, taking a Negro 
woman to help (Organized Interdenominational Com- 
mittee for the service to be done.) 

Held weekly social for near-by country community. 

(The Government’s plan for rural settlement offers 
a big field for Christian service. ) 





As One Circle Chairman to Another 


ELL, all that I know is not found in the news- 
papers, for a circle chairman learns a lot from 
actual experience. What say you, fellow chair- 

man? 

Remember that article which I wrote for the Pres- 
byterian Survey some months ago, in which I outlined 
all the plans of the “great and wonderful things” I 
was going to do? Of course, you don’t remember, 
and I’m glad that you do not, for I’ll have to admit 
there have been some failures, although we have been 
trying hard to carry out the plans made. Before I 
tell you of my disappointments, let me “brag” just a 
little and say that more than 50 per cent of my circle 
membership were at our July meeting of the auxil- 
lary—a summer month} Oh yes, of course, every mem- 
ber is reminded each month of the auxiliary meeting 
Just as she is reminded of the circle meeting. Yes, 
we made it possible for every one to have a ride who 
lives too far from the church to walk. Several of 
our members have cars, and we have tried to arrange 
it in such a way that no one has to make a long 
“detour” in order to give these members who do not 
have cars a ride to and from the meeting. 

Perhaps it is because we just expect it of them, but 


any way the circle members have seemed delighted to 
be responsible for the programs. Yes, we use the circle 
program material sent from the Committee on Woman’s 
Work. (It is only 75c a year and comes fully three 
weeks before our meeting is held.) I suppose that is 
the reason we have never had any trouble in getting 
the women to lead. Some have said, “I have never 
done it before, but if the program material is furnished 
I'll do the best I can.” You won’t wonder that I 
feel as proud as a young mother when I tell you that 


there is nothing dry or prosaic about these programs‘ 


put on by these “I have never done it before” members 

By the way, when one member of my circle looked 
over the list of women on our circle she said, “Well, 
this is the poorest circle I have ever seen. We will 
just have to ask the president to do a little ‘shifting’ 
and give us some more workers.” We didn’t make 
such a request, however, and we believe we have the 
hearty interest and full codperation of every member— 
that is, every member that has attended a circle meet- 
ing. 

Yes, here’s the place we have failed—but we are 
not discouraged or down-hearted about it. Five of our 
twenty-three members have never attended a circle 
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meeting (this in early September), although one of 
these is truly interested, and has been to one of the 
auxiliary meetings. Hers have been real excuses for 
being absent. But what am I to do with that one 
who promises ever so faithfully that she will come to 
the meeting, but finds on the morning it is held that 
a friend is in the hospital and she just has to go to 
see her; and what with that one who has a sick rela- 
tive for whom she is obliged to go to town and do 
some shopping and no other time is convenient; and 
with that one who has high blood pressure and is not 
allowed to become excited in any way! I’m going out 
this very afternoon to make a special call on these 
three! Perhaps we are all wrong in the appeal which 
we have been making to our circle members (we don’t 
believe so), but instead of presenting the social side 
as an inducement to their coming, or of urging them 
to come because it is a duty, we have tried to tell them 
of the real spiritual uplift which we get as we study 
together His Word; of the power that comes through 
His Spirit; of the interest we find in following the 
progress of the work of His Kingdom throughout the 
world. 

This afternoon we shall take to one of these “un- 
awakened” women a bulb from our “friendship gar- 
den”; to another we are taking a book which we are 
asking her to read and to evaluate at our next meeting; 
and to a third we are taking a letter from one of our 
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missionaries which has just come to us through the 
Missionary Correspondence Department of our Foreign 
Missions Committee at Nashville. 

Which reminds us that we are in the midst of our 
Foreign Mission season. One of my friends said of 
our Study Book, That Other America: “This book 
has revealed to me very clearly the desperate need of 
the mass of people in the Latin-American countries 
for a knowledge of the living Christ. It also gives us 
a thorough picture of our own negligence in carrying 
the good news to them.” 

Two copies of the book are now “going the rounds” 
of my circle members in order that we may be ready 
to participate in our Church School of Missions, which 
will be climaxed with the Week of Prayer and Self- 
Denial for Foreign Missions. We are enjoying so 
much Dr. Egbert Smith’s “Christ for Latin-America” 
which is a denominational supplement to Dr. Mackay’s 
book. Our Foreign Mission season is bringing us 
many rich spiritual treats, and we are expecting the 
women to come to our November Circle meeting over- 
flowing with missionary zeal. 

Your friend and co-worker, 
Jove N. Serviss. 

P. S. Weymouth’s translation of Romans 12:8 is a 
good motto for a circle chairman: “He that hath the 
direction of others’ labors, let him stimulate them by 
his own enthusiasm.” 





For the Home Circle Chairman 


By MRS. WARREN LOTT 


HE use of a scrapbook is not a new, nor an orig- 
T inal idea, but this particular one was made for 

the members of our Home Circle and has served, 
and is still serving, a most useful purpose. 

A product of the dime store it is, and quite large. 
In the very first pages were put the name and date of 
organization of our Southern Presbyterian Church; 
the names and location of the Executive Committees; 
and the pictures of the present and some of the past 
Moderators of the General Assembly. (These pictures 
were found in old issues of the Presbyterian Survey.) 

Following this the names of the minister and officers 
of our local church, and the names of our auxiliary 
officers, and the particular aims of our auxiliary. 

Next are sections devoted to Foreign Missions, As- 
sembly’s Home Missions, Christian Education and 
Ministerial Relief, Religious Education and Publica- 
tion—and then Woman’s Work, with as many names 
and pictures as possible of our work and workers in 
each Department. 

The book does not end here—nor is it ever com- 
plete—for now circle and auxiliary topics and activi- 
ties, with the familiar “Lantern lady” as a guide, take 
up the space month by month so that there is al- 
ways something new to be added to the book. Space 
has been intentionally left throughout for additions, 
not only by the chairman, as she finds them, but each 
Home Circle member is asked to make a contribution, 


a poem, picture, or whatever appeals to her—it is for 
each one to feel an ownership. 

The book is left with each member for two or three 
weeks at a time, at first, and not only that member 
but the entire family enjoys it, and then, in turn, it 
goes around again with new attractions added. 

It is the hope that the effort will have real spiritual 
and educational value, and if any one should wonder 
where so many pictures, verses, occasional articles, etc., 
were found (for they are many and varied), we are 
glad to say that the accumulations of “Surveys” for 
years back at last found a most beautiful service, and 
to the faithful Editors and Departmental contributors 
of our Survey, a deserving tribute is given. Contribu- 
tions for the book were not confined entirely to the 
Survey, but wherever possible to find duplicate copies 
of the Church papers (so that the children could still 
find the stories intact), these also went into the mak- 
ing, and from each department of our Church work 
came wonderful pictures, stories, etc. Needless to say 
that when this book is filled—as it bids fair to be— 
there will be a sequel. 

While this scrapbook belongs primarily to the Home 
Circle, it has already visited in an elder’s home, and 
expects to be placed in any home where it might bring 
at least a semblance of the joy and pride that went 
into the making of it. 

Blackshear, Georgia. 
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Che Fruit of the Spirit 


WITNESSING WITH POWER 


Let us not miss the truth which the full topic of this meditation presents—namely: witnessing is no 
work of man, it is the work of God’s Holy Spirit within the heart and through the life. Therefore, our 
dependence is entirely upon Him. We need then to seek His wisdom and leading and purpose in our own 
hearts to bring all of our desires in subjection to His will. 

“Ye also shall bear witness, because ve have been with me from the beginning.” 


In John 15:27 and Luke 24:48, Jesus reminds His disciples of their mission to witness to the things 
which they had seen. Having been with Him from the beginning, they were the ones who should witness, 
because their’s was a first-hand knowledge. “Hearsay” is no more accepted today than in Christ’s time, and 
the question ever comes ringing back: “Did you see it for yourself, or was it told you by another?” Through 
the Indwelling Spirit we are permitted to see for ourselves the Christ to whom we would bear witness. The 
Spirit alone can reveal Christ to us in such a way that we may say: “I have seen the Lord”; and He can 
make so real to us Christ’s suffering, death, and victory, that we may say with the Apostle Paul that we 
“know him, and the power of his resurrection, and the fellowship of his suffering.” Yes, such knowledge is 
too wonderful for us, but the Holy Spirit understands the deep things of God and He will teach us all things. 

“Tarry ye... until ye be endued with power from on high.” 

“Ve shall receive power after that the Holy Spirit is come upon you.” 


The disciples had been with Jesus and had first-hand knowledge of what had taken place. The miracles 
He performed stood like mountain peaks against the horizon of their experience; the teachings He imparted 
completely changed their thinking even on that which would be termed the fundamentals of their age; and 
the Man Himself challenged their own hearts until they were ready to lay down their very lives for Him, 
but they dared not witness even with this knowledge, unti! Christ’s promise of the coming Paraclete was ful- 
filled. Read Luke 24:49 and Acts 1:8. Christ carefully instructed the disciples in their need for power, 
without which they would fail, and the disciples dared not venture forth in their own strength, but waited 
for the power which came at Pentecost and which has from that day until this has been coming upon the 
believers who give themselves to the service of Christ. 

“My preaching was . . . in demonstration of the Spirit and of power.” 

Paul in his letter to the Corinthian Christians bears testimony to the fact that his witness in their midst 
was through the Spirit’s power. Read I Corinthians 2:4, 5. Thus, Paul is like Christ, who said that His 
ministry was not His own but the Father’s who indwelt Him. John 14:10. Just following this statement 
Christ calls our attention to the fact that His going would make possible an inward union with Him which 
would give new power for greater works. Thus the Spirit within unites us to Christ, and the fruit of the 
union with Christ through the Spirit is witness-bearing with power. 

“Serve in newness of the Spirit.” 

“Praying always, with all prayer and supplication in the Spirit.” 

Dailv we are confronted with opportunities to bea~ witness for Christ at home. God grant that our lives 
and our lips may confess the same gospel and speak clearly to those whom we touch of the power of Christ 
to save from sin and for service. : 

God, in His infinite knowledge of the human heart, knew the deep desire which would exist in the hearts 
of believers to share with the whole world the Christ who means satisfaction, comfort, and joy to all who 
receive Him as Saviour and make Him Lord of life. Thus He provided prayer as a means through which 
we, who are not privileged to go, may minister to the unsaved millions of the world. It is no easy minis- 
try, for “prayer is work”; but it is a ministry that will yield sure returns, for “prayer works.” 

Through the week of November 3-10 we shall be called to intensify our ministry of prayer for the sav- 
ing of souls around the world. God has given to us His Holy Spirit to direct our ministry of intercession 
(Romans 8:26, 27) and thus cause our prayers to witness with power. Prayer that is led of the Spirit is 
acceptable to God. Let us, therefore, give ourselves to the ministry of intercession through the power of the 
Holy Spirit, that hearts may confess Christ as Saviour and lives be transformed by that same power which 


makes effective our praying. J McC 
ANTE McCutcHeEN. 
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New Materials for Auxiliary Bible Readings and 
Special Study of the Holy Spirit 


those who have followed the suggested plan for 
Bible Study have been using Bible Readings on 
the Holy Spirit in the twenty minutes worship period 
of the circle meetings. The individual members have 
used as a guide to their study the booklet: “Bible 
Readings on The Holy Spirit for Individuals.” This 
booklet, which contains twelve suggested readings, will 
continue to serve the members of the circle throughout 
the year. The leaders of the Group Bible Readings 
have been using in addition to the booklet for in- 
dividuals, “Leader’s Helps for Group Bible Readings 
on The Holy Spirit, Volume I.” This booklet con- 
tained material to be used during the months of April- 
September. All leaders, therefore, will need to have 
Volume II of “Leader’s Helps for Group Bible Read- 
ings on The Holy Spirit,” which contains material to 
guide the leaders during the months of October-March. 
All subscribers to circle program material have re- 
ceived with their October literature one copy of Volume 
II of “Leader’s Helps.” Those who are not sub- 
scribers to circle program material will have to order 
their copies from Committee on Woman’s Work, Henry 
Grady Building, Atlanta, Ga., price, 15c per copy. 
While the Bible Readings on the Holy Spirit are to 
continue in the worship period of the circle meetings, 
every auxiliary is urged to have, in addition, a special 
study of the Holy Spirit for at least five hours at some 


D URING the first six months of the Church year, 


time during the last six months of the Church year, 
reaching as many women as possible. The five hours 
of study may be had one hour a day for five days, or 
one hour a week for five weeks, or one hour a month 
for five months. The class may be taught by a mem- 
ber of the local auxiliary, by the pastor, or by a visit- 
ing Bible teacher, and it may be had in prayer-meet- 
ing groups when the auxiliary sponsors the attendance, 
or in Woman’s Bible Classes in Sunday school, or in 
any other groups met together for the purpose of Bible 
Study. No requirement is given for any percentage 
in attendance, but the challenge is to bring as many 
women as possible into a study of this subject. 

For this study, the book “The Holy Spirit in the 
Holy Scriptures” is recommended. This book con- 
tains two groups of studies on the Holy Spirit, one 
prepared by Mrs. E. L. Russell and the other by Rev. 
Wm. C. Robinson, D. D., thus the teacher has a 
variety of material, from which she may select that 
which she can best use in teaching the subject. 

“The Holy Spirit in the Holy Scriptures,” price, 25c, 
may be had on order from the Committee on Woman’s 
Work. It will be necessary for the leader only to have 
copy of this book, but all students of the Word will 
rejoice to have a copy in their libraries, for in it we 
find a clear Scriptural presentation of the subject of 
the Holy Spirit and truths which are fresh and chal- 
lenging to all lovers of the Word. 





‘When the Christmas Angels Took Charge’ 


(Presented at the Central Presbyterian Church, Kansas City, Missouri, December, 1934) 
By REV. 1. COCHRANE HUNT 


Eprror’s Note: Those Auxiliaries that are looking for an idea that is wholly different, for their December 
Auxiliary meeting, will find it in this plan as used last year by the women of the Central Church, Kansas City. 


It is a plan well worth emulating. 


T WAS my privilege to be the guest of the Woman’s 
Auxiliary of the Central Presbyterian Church of 
Kansas City, Missouri, at their December meeting 

when, under the gifted leadership of the president, 
Mrs. George J. Miller, the program in the interest of 
Ministerial Relief was presented. 

Because of the outstanding beauty and effectiveness 
of the entire program, but especially on account of 
one feature involved, I want to pass on to the women 
of the Church at large what the modesty of these fine 
women of Central would forbid their proclaiming. 

To begin with, the Central women do many fine 
things and, what is better, they do them all in a fine 
way. No detail of a presentation appears to be too 
insignificant to demand much prayerful thought and 
the most meticulous care in preparation. Herein lies 
much of the success of their wonderful work. 

The program was staged in the beautiful dining- 
room of the church instead of in the church lecture 
room, and—‘There’s a Reason.” 

The semi-circular speakers’ table was a thing of ex- 


quisite and surpassing beauty in its glitter of old sil- 
ver and cut-glass, with the sheen of snowy linen and 
the colorful touch of flowers. On either side of the 
room, long tables, angling to the speakers’ table, were 
placed, each fully set and perfectly appointed; china, 
silver, glassware, napkins, menus, place cards and 
decoration. The decorations of the entire room and 
the finished effect of the whole, was such that, as one 
entered, he involuntarily caught his breath and ex- 
claimed to himself, “(How beautiful! What perfectly 
appointed tables for a wonderful feast!” 

And, so it was! 

Just as the audience was seated about the tables, 
the strains of soft Christmas music began to sound, 
and four white-clad angels led with silver trumpet 
note the swinging entrance of the vested Boys’ Choral 
Club of the Central Junior High School which sung, 
as sweetly as only forty-five well-trained boyish voices 
could sing, a beautiful processional of Christmas music. 

Followed the invocation; other musical numbers by 
the Boys’ Choral Club; a reverent devotional, a mas- 
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Department of 
Woman’s Work 


terly and most effective address, and the climax was 
reached in the “Offerings to the King,” which totalled 
$245.00 for Ministerial Relief. 

But, the significance and, in large part, the impact 
of the entire beautiful service lay in the symbolism of 
the perfectly appointed tables and not even a drop 
of water or a crumb of material. food—tables spread 


THE PRESBYTERIAN 
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for a “spiritual feast’—with the King, Himself, as 
Host, and a reverent group of His children as beloved 
and welcome “Guests’’ about His tables, waiting in 
expectant faith while “The Christmas Angels Took 
Charge.”’ 

And, “they did,” and the benediction sent all away 
“filled.” 








Auxiliary Calendar for November 


FOR YOUR CIRCLE MEETING 


Topic; As Christ's Kingdom Advances (Foreign 
Missions). 


If you wish to build your own program you will 
find many helpful articles in this and other recent 
issues of the Presbyterian Survey. A very fine pro- 
gram, however, has been prepared for you by Dr. H. 
Kerr Taylor and may be ordered from the Committee 
on Woman’s Work (price, 10 cents). 

This is a “key” program as, in many auxiliaries, 
it will be presented during Foreign Mission season, 
which closes on November 10. For this reason, par- 
ticularly, and because of the unusual timeliness of 


the material contained in the program, it is suggested 
that all circles make use of it. Order from the Com- 
mittee on Woman’s Work, Henry Grady Building, 
Atlanta, Georgia. 


FOR YOUR AUXILIARY MEETING 


Topic: Special Foreign Mission Program for Season 
of Prayer and Self-Denial. 

The program for the special season of ‘Prayer and 
Self-Denial for Foreign Missions has been sent to all 
auxiliary presidents. This program, prepared by 
Lucile DuBose, Director of Missionary Education of 
the Executive Committee of Foreign Missions, is ex- 
cellent. 





Lantern Lights From Kentucky 


Mrs. RUTHERFORD E. DouGLas, Synodical President 


“COME AND SEE TRIPS.” One presbyterial, through 
its Secretary of Synodical and Presbyterial Home Mis- 
sions, is arranging a series of “Come and See Trips” 
to the institutions of that cause lying within the boun- 
daries of the presbyterial. 

SCRAPBOOK CONTEST. A scrapbook contest is also 
being fostered. These books will contain information 
and pictures from all institutions, together with all their 
bulletins issued during the year. To insure their re- 
ceiving the bulletins, the names of the local secretaries 
of this cause have been sent by the presbyterial secre- 
tary to these same institutions, with a request that these 
be included in the mailing lists. 

ONE CHAIRMAN OF A _ BUSINESS WOMAN’S 
CIRCLE distributes bookmarks cut out of construction 
Paper upon which are typed the special objects for 
prayer. They are inexpensive, attractive, and an excel- 


lent reminder of the monthly prayer topics for each 


member. 

A “WHITE GIFT” SERVICE. As we look toward the 
December circle meeting, we are thinking of the “Joy 
Gift” for Ministerial Relief. Why not plan for a “White 
Gift” program in your circle? At the November meet- 
ing of the circle, pass out white stockings and request 
each member to put her “joy gifts” within the stocking 
and to bring her “White Gift” to the December meet- 
ing. At the close of the December meeting, have a good 
story teller tell “The Legend of Cathay,” and just as 
this simple story is finished, without any announcement, 
have some one ready to sing the first verse of “Joy to 
the World.” As the song is sung, the chairman rises 
and motions to the others to stand, and a little child, 
dressed in white, carrying a basket which has been deco- 
rated in white crepe paper, passes from one to another 
receiving the “White Gifts for the King.” The mem- 
bers form a circle around the child and sing the re- 
maining verses of the song, after which a prayer of 
Consecration is offered. (In order to avoid confusion 


later, it may be well for the Chairman to announce 
earlier in the program that each member should have 
her “White Gift” at hand and be ready to take part in 
the program at a signal from her.) . 

A VISITOR’S NOTES ON CAUSE SECRETARIES. 
The Pastor’s Aid Secretary (who is in the postoffice of 
the town) reports to the pastor the names of all new- 
comers, giving him an opportunity to get in touch with 
them promptly. 

The Christian Social Service Secretary is a school 
teacher and she reports names of children in the school 
who need shoes and clothing, and these are supplied. 

The young people of the church, aided by the Secre- 
taries of Christian Education and Ministerial Relief of 
the auxiliary and of the presbyterial, gave a party to 
the boys and girls: going away to college.’ The invita- 
-ions were in the form of a poem, written on little trunks, 
The evening was given over to the things that the col- 
lege group would soon be doing. Refreshments were 
served in little pasteboard trunks, made by the young 
people. All of this, together with a few words of love 
and counsel from the pastor, a song for those going 
away, written especially for them, and a. joining of 
hands with a “God Be with You till’ We Meet Again,” 
made a happy, memorable occasion for the group. 

THE CHAIRMAN OF A DISTRICT invited the presi- 
dents of the auxiliary in the district to lunch, to dis- 
cuss with the president of the presbyterial. plans for the 
program for the group conference, and to assign to each 
auxiliary its responsibility in making the conference a 
success. 

USING THE YOUNG PEOPLE. One auxiliary makes 
a point of asking the young people to give at least one 
or more programs during the year. They select from the 
Yearbook a program topic which it is felt is especially 
adapted to the young people. The subject and material 
are given to the young folk, and they work it out and 
have never failed to put on a worth-while program. 




















i | AFRICA-CONGO MISSION. 


Bibanga, 1917. 


(Address, care A. P. C. Mission, 
Bibanga, Kabinda, Lomami Dis- 





trict, by Belge, Africa, 
via Cape Town.) 


Allen, Miss Virginia. 
*Anderson, Rev. and Mrs. V. A. 
*Kellersberger, Dr. and Mrs. E. R. 

King, Rev. and Mrs. Earl 1h 
McElro: , Rev, and Mrs. W 

McKee, Rev. and Mrs. Geo. r. 
Rogers, Miss Ruby (R. N.). 


| 
| 
: 
(Address, care A. P. C. Mission, 


Bulape, 1915. 
Luebo, Bulape, Congo Belge, 
Africa.) 
Chapman, Dr. and Mrs. J. W. 
DeLand, Mr. and Mrs. L. G. 
Jackson, Rev. and Mrs. James L. 


*McCutchen, Rev. and Mrs. L. M. 
*Reynolds, Miss Lena (R. N.). 
*Washburn, Rev. and Mrs. H. M. 


Lubondai, 1924. 

(Address, care of A. P. C. Mission, 
Lubondai (Tshimbulu), Congo 
Belge, Africa, via Lonitw.) 

Anderson, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. J., Jr. 

tBrand, Miss Virginia A. 
Cleveland, Rev. and Mrs. R. F. 
Cousar, Dr. and Mrs. Geo. R. 
tGray, Miss Virginia. 

*Holladay, Miss Virginia. 

McKinnon, Rev. and Mrs. A. C. 

+McMurray, Miss Charlotte B. 

Stegall, Rev. and Mrs. C. R. 


Luebo, 1891. 


ay care A. P. C. Mission, 
Luebo, Soe Belge, Africa, 
inshasa. ) 


Black, Miss Ida M. 
Craig, Mr. Allen M. 
*Hobson, Rev. and Mrs. J. K. 


Longenecker, Rev. and Mrs. J. H. 


Martin, Rev. and *Mrs. Motte. 
Miller, Miss Caroline L. 
Morrison, Rev, and Mrs. John M. 
Morrison, Rev. and Mrs. T. K. 
*Shive, Mr. and Mrs. A. M. 
Stixrud, Dr. and Mrs. T. Th. 
Wilds, Rev. and Mrs. S. H. 


Mutote, 1912. 


(Address, care A. P. C. Mission, 
Mutoto, via Luluabourg Gare. 
Congo Belge, Africa.) 


Allen, Rev. and Mrs. J. W. 
Crane, Rev. and Mrs. C. L. 


Liston, Miss Margaret (R. N.). 
*Miller, Rev. and Mrs. A. Hoyt. 


Smith, Rev. and Mrs. Plumer. 





Worth, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. C. 


EAST BRAZIL MISSION. 
Campo Bello, 1920. 


(Address, Campo Baie. E. de Minas, 


Brazil. 
*Foster, Miss Edith. 


Sydenstricker, Rev. and *Mrs. J. M. 


Lavras, 1893. 
(Address, Lavras, E. de Minas, 
Brazil.) 


Baker, Rev. and Mrs. Frank F. 
*Calhoun, Rev. and Mrs. L. G. 
*Carnahan, Miss Margaret. 
Gammon, Miss Alice G. 

Gammon, Mrs, 8. R. 

Wheelock, Mr. and Mrs. John H. 


*Edmiston, Rev. and Mrs. A. L. (c). 
McMurray, Rev. and Mrs. Louis A. 


Rochester, Rev. and Mrs. A. A. (c). 
Smith, Dr. and Mrs. J. Tinsley, Jr. 


*Watt, Mr. and Mrs. John Franklin. 





In Active Service 


Nepomuceno, 1932. 
(Address, Nepomuceno, E. de 3.inas, 
Brazil.) 

+Armstrong. Mrs. D. G. 
See, Miss Ruth B. 
Tres Coracoes, 1932. 


(Address, Tres Coracoes, E. de 
Minas, Brazil.) 


Marchant, Miss Genevieve. 
Dourados, 1930. 
(Address, Dourados, Matto Grosso, 
Brazil.) 


*Maxwell, Rev. and Mrs. A. S. 
Varginha, 1920. 
(Address, Varginha, E. de Minas, 
Brazil.) 


Davis, Rev. and Mrs. A. L. 
*Wilson, Miss Margaret A. 


NORTH BRAZIL MISSION 
Garanhuns, 1895. 
(Address, Garanhuns, E. de Pernam- 

co, Brazil.) 
Cockrell, Miss Susan. 
Neville, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. G. 
Swetnam. Rev. and Mrs. Walter. 
Taylor, Rev. and Mrs. Geo. W., Jr. 
Thompson, Rev. and Mrs. W. M. 
Recife (Pernambuco), 1873. 
(Address, Collegio Evangelico, Agnes 
Erskine, Recife, E. de 
Pernambuco, Brazil.) 


Boyce, Miss Lina. 
las, 


Douglas, Miss Margaret. 

*Henderlite. Rev. and Mrs. L. M. 

Kilgore, Miss R. Caroline. 

Martin, Miss Edmonia R. 

WEST BRAZIL MISSION 

Araguary, 1926. 

(Address, Araguary, E. de Minas, 

Brazil.) 


*Williamson, Rev. and Mrs. D. Lee. 


Monte Santo, 1917. 


(Address, Monte Santo, E. de Sao 
Paulo, Brazil.) 


Woodson, Rev. and Mrs. J. R. 
Campinas, 1869. 


(Address, Campinas, E. de ‘ao 
Paulo, Brazil.) 


Carmo do Paranahyba, 1931. 


(At. Carmo do Paranahyba, 
te de Minas, Brazil.) 


PP, Rev. and Mrs. John Knox. 


Jaboticabal, 1934. 
(Address, Jaboticabal, E. de Sao 
Paulo, Brazil.) 

Hurst, Rev. and Mrs. Geo. H. 


Patrocinio, 1925. 
(Address, eo E. de Minas, 


*Hesser, Miss Frances E 
Lane, Rev. and Mrs. E E. 


Uberlandia, 1932. 
(Address, Uberlandia, E. de Minas, 
Brazil.) 


Hardie, Rev. and Mrs. Alva. 


MID-CHINA MISSION. 
Hangchow, 1867. 
(Address, Hangchow, Che., China.) 

Blain, Mrs. J. M. 

Moffett, Miss Natalie C. 
*McMullen, Rev. and Mrs. R. J. 
Stribling, Miss Frances. 
Wilson, Miss Annie R. V. 
Wilson, Miss Rebecca. 

*Worth, Rev. and Mrs. Chas. W 


Kashing, 1895. 
(Address, Kashing, Oe. China.) 
Davis, Rev. and Mrs. Lowry. 
Hudson, Rev. and Mrs. Geo. A. 
Hudson, Rev. and *Mrs. W. H. 
Lynch, Miss R. Elinore. 
McGinnis, Rev. and Mrs. J. Y. 
Nickles, Miss Florence. 

Talbot, Miss Elizabeth H. 


Kiangyin, 1895. 


(Address, Kiangyin, Ku., China.) 

es Mr. and Mrs. 7. 
Miss Jane V. (M. D.). 

se ttett, Dr. and Mrs. Alexander S. 

Moffett, Rev. and Mrs. L. I. 

*Moffett, Miss Carrie L. 

*Thompson, Miss Katheryne L. 

Wilcox, Miss Marion. 

*Worth, Dr. Geo. C. 

*Worth, Miss Ruth. 


Nanking, 1920. 
(Address, Nanking, Ku., China.) 


Price, Rev. and Mrs. iss ‘el 
*Price, Rev. and Mrs. P. 


Shanghai. 


(Address, 169 Yuen Ming Yuen 
Road, Shanghai, China.) 


Smith, Rev. and Mrs. H. Maxcy. 


Soochow, 1872. 


(Address, Soochow, Ku., China.) 
Grier, Miss Lucy H. (R. N.). 
*Reaves, Rev. and Mrs. Henry L. 
Satterfield, Miss Ruby. 

Sloan, Miss Addie M. 

Welton, Dr. and Mrs. Felix B. 
*Young, Dr. and Mrs. M. P. 


Tsinanfu, 1930. 
(Address, Tsinanfu, ae < on 


Price, Dr. and Mrs. 
*Shields, Dr. and Mrs. R. ™ 


NORTH KIANGSU. 


Peiping Language School, 
Peiping, China. 

Bradley, Miss Julia J. 
Talbot, Rev. and Mrs. G. 
Wood, Miss Margaret P. 


Chinkiang, 1883. 

(Address, Chinkiang, Ku., China.) 
*Bailey, Miss Helen. 
*Dunlap, Miss Charlotte (R. N.). 
Farrior, Rev. and Mrs. 8S, C. 
——. Rev. and Mrs. James R., 

r. 
*Smith, Rev. and Mrs. C. H. 
Woods, Dr. Jas. B., Jr. 


Taichow, 1908. 


(Address, Taichow, Ku., via Chink- 
iang, China.) 

Farr, Miss Grace. 

Lancaster, Rev. and Mrs. se H. 

Matthes, Miss Hazel (R. N.) 

Mizell, Miss Marguerite. 

Price, Dr. and Mrs. Robt. B. 

Richardson, Rev. and Mrs. Robt. P. 


Haichow, 1908. 
(Address, Haichow, Ku., China.) 
Currie, Rev. and Mrs. Edw. S. 
Graham, Miss Sophie P. 
McLauchlin, Rev. and Mrs. W. C. 
Reed, Dr. »% Mrs, ee: 9 H. 

Rice, Mrs. 


Suchowfu, 1896. 
(Address, Suchowfu, Ku., China.) 
Brown, Rev. and Mrs, F. A. 
*Grier, Miss Elizabeth. 
Grier, Mrs. Mark B. (M. wy 
Hamilton, Rev. and Mrs, E. 
*McFadyen, Dr. and Mrs. A. ry 
*Sloan, Miss Mary Lee. 
Young, Miss Lois. 


Tenghsien. 
(Address, peneteien, Sure, ee) 
Hopkins. Rev. and M M. 
Patterson, Rev. and Mrs. B. % 
Hwaianfu, 1904. 
(Address, Hwaianfu, Ku., China.) 


Bird. 
(R. N.). 


Wells, Miss Lillian C. 
Womeldorf, Rev. and Mrs. G, R. 
Woods, Miss Josephine. 

Woods, Miss Lily 





Yates, Rev. oar Mrs. O. F. 
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Montgomery, Rev. and Mrs. Jas. N. 





Foreign Missionaries of the Presbyterian Chure 


Sutsien, 1893. 

(Address, Sutsien, Ku., China.) 
Bradley, Mrs. J. W. 
tJohnston, Miss M. M. 
Junkin, Rev. and Mrs. W, F. 
McCutchan, Rev. H. W. 
*McCutchan, Miss Mada I, 
Patterson, Rev. and Mrs. C. H. 
Patterson, Dr. and Mrs. Norman 
*Smithwick, Gladys (M. D.). 
Woods, Rev. and Mrs. Edgar A. 


Tsing-Kiang-pu, 1887. 
(Address, Tsing-Kiang-pu, Ku., 
China. 
*Rell. Dr. and Mrs. L. Nelson. 
+Bradley, Miss Lina E. 
Craig, Rev. and Mrs. A. R. 
¢Gieser, Dr. and Mrs. Kenneth. | 
Graham, Rev. and Mrs. J. R., 
Hall, Miss Jessie D. 
McCown, Miss Mary. 
Oliver, Miss Cassie 1 Lee i. N.). 
Talbot, Rev. and Mrs. " 
Sr. 


Woods, Dr. and Mrs. J. a 
Woods, Rev. and Mrs. J. Russell. 
Yencheng, 1911. 


(Address, Yencheng, Ku., China. 


Bri an, Rev. and Mrs. H. T. 
*Fletcher, Miss Lucy. 

Fracer, Miss Gussie. 

Mosley, Dr. and Mrs. Kirk T. 
Stevens, Rev. Geo. P. 

White, Seg "and Mrs. Hugh W. 


JAPAN MISSION. 


Kobe, 1890. 
(Address, Kobe, Japar.) 
Fulton, Rev. and Mrs. S. P. 


Myers, Rev. and Mrs. H. W. 
Ostrom, Rev. and Mrs. H. C. 


Kochi, 1885. 
(Address, Kochi, Japan.) 
Brady, Rev. and Mrs. J. H. 


Nagoya, 1887. 
(Address, Nagoya, Japan.) 
Archihald Miss Marraret. 
Buchanan, Rev. and Mrs. Percy V 
Buckland, Miss Ruth. 
*MclIlwaine, Rev. and Mrs. W. A. 
Smythe, Rev. and Mrs. L. C. M 
Gifu, 1917. 
(Address, Gifu, Japan.) 
Buchanan, Rev. and Mrs. W. C. 
Buchanan, Miss Elizabeth O. 
Crawford, Rev. and Mrs. Vernon 
Takamatsu, 1898. 
(Address, Takamatsu, Japan.) 
Erickson, Rev. and Mrs. S. M. 
Gardner, Miss Emma Eve. 
Moore, Rev. and Mrs. J. W. 
Munroe, Rev. and Mrs. H. H. 
Marugame, 1920. 
(Address, Marugame, Japan.) 
Buchanan, Rev. and Mrs. 
Currell, Miss Susan McD. 
Kirtland, Miss Leila G. 
Tokyo Language School. 
Tokyo, Japan. 


McAlpine, Rev. and Mrs. James / 


Robinson, Miss Amy E. 


Toyohashi, 1890. 
(Address, Toyohashi, Japan.) 


Moore, Rev. and Mrs. Lardner W. 


Tokushima, 1889. 
(Address, Tokushima, oe 
Bryan, Rev. and Mrs. wf 
Hassell, Rev. ot Mrs. A. 
*Logan, Rev. C. A. 
Lumpkin, Miss Estelle. 
Okasaki, 1890. 
(Address, Okasaki, Japan.) 
Patton, Miss Annie. 
Patton, Miss Florence. 
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KOREAN MISSION. 


Chunju, 1896. 
(Address, Chunju, Chosen, Asia.) 


Austin, Miss Lillian. 

Boggs, Dr. and Mrs. Lloyd K. 
Buckland, Miss Sadie. 

Boyer, Rev. and Mrs. E. T. 
Colton, Miss Susanne A. 
Fontaine, Miss Lena. 

Kestler, Miss E. E. (R. N.). 
Linton, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. A. 
McCutchen, Rev. and Mrs. L. O. 
Swicord, Rev. and Mrs. D. A. 
‘Tate, Miss Mattie S. 

Winn, Rev. S. D. 

Winn, Miss Emily. 


Kunsan, 1896. 
(Address, Kunsan, Chosen, Asia.) 


Bull, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. F. 
Dupuy, Miss Lavalette. 

Greene, Miss Willie B. 

Hollister, Dr. and Mrs. Wm. 
Vail, Rev. and Mrs. Jno. B. 





Kwangju, 1904. 
(Address, Kwangju, Chosen, Asia.) 


Bell, Mrs. Eugene. 

tBoyce, Miss Flora. 

Brand, Dr. and Mrs. Louis C. 
*Dodson, Miss Mary Lucy. 
Knox, Rev. and Mrs. Robt. 
Levie, Dr. and Mrs. J. K. 
McQueen, Miss Anna, 
Newland, Rev. and Mrs. L. T. 
*Paisley, Rev. and Mrs. J. I. 
*Pritchard, Miss Margaret (R. N.). 
Root, Miss Florence E. 
Talmage, Rev. and Mrs, J. V. N. 


Mokpo, 1899. 


(Address, Mokpo, Chosen, Asia.) 
*Cumming, Rev. and Mrs. Bruce A. 
Cumming, Rev. and Mrs. D. Jas. 

*Hopper, Rev. and Mrs. Joseph. 

*Hopper, Miss Margaret. 
McMurphy, Miss Ada. 
Martin, Miss Julia. 
Nisbet, Rev. and Mrs. J. S. 





Soonchun, 1913. 


(Address, Soonchun, Chosen, Asia.) 
Biggar, Miss Meta L. 

Crane, Miss Janet. 

Crane, Rev. and Mrs. J. C. 
Hewson, Miss Georgia (R. N.). 


Miller, Miss Louise. 

Preston, Rev. and Mrs. J. F. 
Rogers, Dr. and Mrs. J. McL. 
*Unger. Rev. and Mrs. J. K. 
Wilkins, Miss Aurine. 
Wilson, Dr. and Mrs. R. M. 


Seoul (Union Work). 
Clark, Rev. and Mrs. W. M. (Chris- 
tian Literature). 
7Swinehart, Mr. and Mrs. M. L. 


Pyengyang (Union Work). 
Parker, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. P. 
Reynolds, Rev. and Mrs. W. D. 


MEXICO MISSION. 


Zitacuaro, 1919. 
(Address, Zitacuaro, Michoacan, 
Mexico.) 

Beaty, Miss Lettie. 
Gray, Miss Katherine C. 





* Opposite name indicates on furlough. 
j Opposite name indicates Associate Worker. 


POSTAL RATES 


Letters addressed to Africa, China, England, Japan, and Chosen re- 
quire 5 cents for the first ounce, or fraction of an ounce, and 3 cents for 
each additiona] ounce, or fraction of an ounce. 


Letters addressed to Cuba, Brazil or Mexico are subject to the same 
postage rates and conditions which would apply to them if they were 
addressed for delivery in the United States, 





Morrow, Prof. and Mrs, R. C, 
*Myers, Mr. and Mrs. Z. V. 
*Rogers, Miss Carolyn. 
Smith, Miss Iona (R. N.). 
Morelia, 1919. 
(Address, Morelia, Michoacan, 
Mexico.) 

Coppedge, Dr. and Mrs. L. J. 
Southerland, Miss Pattye (R. N.). 


Laredo, Texas. 
Lee, Miss E. V. 


Chilpancingo, 1921. 
(Address, Chilpancingo, Guerrero, 
Mexico.) 

McClelland, Miss Alice J. 

Pearce, Mr. and Mrs. Frank, M., Jr. 
Shelby, Rev. J. O. 

Shelby, Miss Margaret V. 


Coyoacan (Union Work), 1931. 
(Address, Coyoacan, D. F. Mexico.) 


Ross, Rev. and Mrs. W. A. 


Patzcuaro, 1931. 


Patzcuaro, Michoacan, 
Mexico.) 


Ross, Rev. and Mrs. H. L. 


(Address, 


Postal cards 3 cents each for single and 4 cents each for double 
cards to China, Japan, Korea, Africa; 2 cents to Mexico and Brazil. 


Commercial papers, 5 cents each for the first 10 ounces or less, and 
1 cent for each additional 2 ounces or fraction of 2 ounces. 


Registration fee, consult local postoffice. 


PARCEL POST 
For Africa, China, Japan, Korea and Mexico, address to station direct. 
For Brazil we do not advise the use of parcel post. 


Consult Local Postmaster for rates, weights, measurements, and re- 
quirements of Declaration for Custom Duties, all of which appear in the 


latest Postage Guide. 





Gregg Street Presbyterian Church 
(Continued from page 675) 


Mrs. Berlin came and brought ice cream for every- 
body, and dresses for those who were most in need. A 
group from this school called “The Trail Followers.” 
meets each week. 

The present enrollment of the Sunday school is one 
hundred eighty. The school is organized according to 
departments, and its officers and teachers are striving 
to do their best to point each scholar to the worth-while 
Guide who will enable them to make the most of life. 

The leaders of this church have caught a vision of 
a much larger work in the future and are praying that 


God will provide all necessary means needed to reach 
that goal. Texas is the largest state in the union, 
but Southern Presbyterians have only two Negro 
churches within its bounds. Is it not possible for many 
more to be organized? From the human viewpoint, 
the success of this church is due to the untiring inter- 
est manifested in it by the pastor and the session of 
the Second Presbyterian Church. May God touch the 
heart of other pastors and sessions so that they will 
answer this Macedonian Call, “Come over and help 
us.” 





Greetings From the Secretary of Stewardship 
(Continued from page 694) 


Assembly this year adopted a very definite resolution 
concerning the tithe (see 1935 Minutes, page 60). 
Some who have kept closely in touch with the actions 
‘of our Assembly on this question say that this is more 
definite than any previous action of the Assembly. The 
celebration of our Diamond Jubilee Year really has 
no meaning for us unless it leaves its mark upon our 
spiritual life, and an increase of tithers will certainly 
mean a movement in the direction of things spiritual. 
The increase in tithers might well be the means by 
which the goal of increased offerings is attained. Last 
year our Church reported approximately 31,000 tithers. 
If this number is increased to 100,000, or a little more 


than multiplied by three, it certainly ought to have an 
effect on our benevolent offerings. An increase of 
$500,000 would be a great means of help in the vari- 
ous pieces of work undertaken by synods and pres- 
byteries, as well as in the work of the Assembly. 

Stewardship teaching concerning our relationship to 
material things is not all of life, but if we, under 
God’s leadership, regard our lives and our material 
possessions as belonging to God and to be administered 
for Him, our whole lives cannot but be affected. 
Recognition of God’s ownership links God’s things and 
God’s people with the tasks which a loving God has 
for men in the world. 



































Stop the Retreat 


“Speak to the Children 
of Israel that they 


GO FORWARD” 


FOREIGN MISSION RECEIPTS 


$1,080, 26 


TT 


Receipts on Sept. 1, were 
$15,230 LESS than the 


same date last year. 





The Week of Prayer and Self-Denial 
for Foreign Missions, Nov. 3-10, 1935 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF FOREIGN MISSIONS 
BOX 330, NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 























